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ABSTRACT ^ / ^ 

. This document describes a practicum established to 

improve the learning environment in an unban elementary school, 
Violsncer vandalisni, and anti-social bthavior on the part of .students 
created a situation in which teachers spent more time keeping oraer 
in tht classroom than in actual . teaching* The practicum tas set up as 
an instrvice education project with the aim of changing teacher 
behavi^or in the classroom and thereby changing children's behaviDr* 
Teacher training sessions, in which teachers were encouraged to 
explore their classroom behaviors in order to begin establishing a 
helping/supportive relationship with students ^ were the basic 
eleTaents of the project. Continuing evaluation and sKaminatiDn of 
personal attitudes were encouraged. Performance of students and 
changes in thefr behavior were observe^p. and tests were conducte! 
before and- after the three-month project. Emphasis was placed upDn 
teachers establishing a sensitivity to the problems □£ the studerits ; 
and reacting to them in a helpful way. The practicum established that 
teacher behavior affects the learning situation^ that teacher 
behavior can be changed^ and that the change can itaprove student 
learning. Appendixes supply inf orma tion on the ^ char acteristics of the 
school and community involved, the questionnaires used, and tests ani 
survey data, h bibliography is includea, (JD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This practicum seeks to change teacher beha.vior 
in the classroom thereby changing children * s behavi or 
in learning and in and about the school facility* 

The practicum develops an in^ser-vice teacher 
training fx^ame which utiliEes teacher groupings 
to learn about thernselves^ their students ^ and the 
relationship between the two. 

Guidance in the classroorn provides the Btudent 
learning frame as do individual and small group 
conferences with the classroom teacher* 

Teachers become sensitive to student needs and 
the students begin to see their teachers differently 
in relation to themselves* Rates of student learning 
increase as the student-- teacher relationship changes.. 

Pre- and pos t--practicum evaluation instruments 
provide a picture of^ the 3r^"arning progress which can 
be accomplished through an individual practicum ' s work 

The report contains a descriptive analysis of the 
mutiple practicum* s parts. Included in this report 
are appendices of related and supportive documentation 
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II^ROVING STUDENT LEARNING THROUGH CHANGING TEACHER 

BEHAVIOR r THE HELPING/SUPPORT^IVE STUDENT^TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 



The issues of school violence and vandalism gained 
national attention when the Senate Judiciary subcomiriittee 
on Juvenile DelinqueUGy held hearings" on this topic in the 
spring of" 1975* The committee chaired by Senator Bipch.Byah 
conducted a. survey of 757 school districts to determine the 
extant of violence and vandalism in each district* The survey 
results^ according to the chairman^ rea like a "vice squad 
report" ^ 

The preliminary study of the situation produced compel"" 

ling evidence that the level of violence and vandalism in the ; 

/ 

I , _ . _ , _ . / 

schools reached crisis proportions* "It could seriously \ 

threaten"/ according to the report, "the ability of the 

educational system^ to carry out its primary function" 

educating children* 

Statistics were provided in the six areas investigated 

by the cominitteei 

Table 1^ ^ 
Survey of U* S* School Crimes 



Percentage increase between 1970-73 



Homicides ^ , J . , up 18.5 v ^ 

Rapes f attempted rapes *-**,**...*.***** up 40 *^1 \A 
Robber i 

Assaults on students *.*.****.*,* up 85*3 

Assaults on teachers up 77,4 

Burglaries of schools up 11.8 

Drug , alcohc 1 of fenses .. ,,*♦.,/.*.., .y . up 37 * 5 

1* Chicago Tribune, April 10, 1975 * School Crime i^t^^'i-^^j^ 
Stage * P - 3 



violence and v#ndalisjn are not new to the schools 
of this nation; Chicago newspapers have regularly chronicled 
the abusas to the sohools and their personnel. The decade 
of the 1960 -s began with the inurder of a Chicago teacher . 
by an elementary school student and terminated in inass 
student walkouts and^^buildlng boycotts* In 1968 as an 
editor of the Chicago Principal's Reporter^ a Quad publica- 
tion of the association, this writer edited materials v/hich 
traced the total disruption of one Chicago high school. The 
cited article was typical of what was happening in schools 
in urban areas. 2 

Well aware of local concern and of the amounts of state 
monies drawn away from educational programs by attempts to 
rectify the results of vandalism and= violence the ' then 
Illinois State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Michael Bikalis, held public hearings in August of 1974. 
The hearings v;ore dpsigned to focus state-wide attention 
upon the problems of vandalism and violence and to elicit 
from heax'ing presenters the roaBons for and possible causes 
for the dual curses of violence and vandalism in the schools. 

The national print media as well, as Illinois newspapers 
have continued to help, keep the public awarGness high with 
regard to the extent of school vandalism and violence* 



"Hand^wringing will not mitigate the problem^ public recogni- 
tion of its dimensions must precede effective remedial action" - 
stated a Chicago Tribune editorial dated April 15, 1975*^^' 

In December of 1975^ Dr* Joseph P* ITannon, newly-appoiritad 
schools* superintendent for Chicago, focused in on the issues 
of violence and vandalism by publicly stating that the area 
would receive his priority considera t ion * ^ As a part of the 
Superintendent ■ s concern a new board of = education department 
was establish in February, 1976 ,. and entitled the Department 
of School Safety and Environment* This department has respon- 
sibility for police departmant liaison/ the training of the 
700 police officers and : Ides who work the schools in 
security positions, the development of plans .to improve school 
safety/environment, and the coordination of present school pro- 
grams. The actual establishment of such a department reflects 
the seriousness with which the board views the problem* 

Educational litex^ature only recently began^ to reflect 
the professionals' concern with the issues of school vandalism 
and violence, D 1 s s e n t a n d D i h r u p t i o n in the Schools reflected 
I/D/E/A'b involvement in the critical issues which confronted 
education in the latter part of ^ the sixties and the early part 
of the 1970' s. This handbook's recommended long-range solutions 

....... / ^ 

included an effective guidancG program, a good student activity 



- 3. ChicagoV Tribune . Tuesday, April 15, 1975, School Crime 

, . a Na tional P r ob 1 e m * Section 2, p* 2* 

4, Chicago Tribune Saturday , December 27, 1975* Seotionl . 

? i P* 3* Board Will Shed Li^ht on City's School Vand als. _ 

erJc 



program v/hich recognized outstanding achievement and the 
encouragement of school citizenship particularly , * . , , as a 
strong' mctivating force in any organization".^ 

Several issues of the Education Digest ^ featured articles 
on school violence and vandalism. Neill^ cited Byah ' s con^ 
gressional. committee findings as well as the Washington Star 
Newspaper in his conjecturing on ti.e reasons for. the decline 
in student discipline which appeared to precede the. upswing 
in school violence and vandalism. 

Gordon Irwin'^ writing in the Sducation Digest proposed 
12 ways of reducing school theft and vandalism; these illus^ 
trated the need for developing student and community pride in 
the school and classroom. The twelve points were, according^ 
to Irwin/ methods of keeping up with the schoolroom keys* 
The author also quoted the figure of $500 million as the 
national loss which could be aBcribed to schoo'l theft and 
vandalism* Most of Irwin's cited facts ^were drawn from data 
presented at a meeting of school seclirity personnel which 
dramatized a national cross-section of security problems. 
Presentations on student violence wer© made at the fifth annual 
institute in Urban Education held at Fordham University during 

5.. Berger^ Michael^ "Violence in the Schools i Causes and 
RemediGs'S Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation^ 1974^ 

6* Neill/ Shirley B*, "Causes of School Violence and Vandalism'* 
The Education Digest ^ April , 19 76 . 

7. Irwin / Gordon ^ "How to Reduce School Theft and Vandalism/" 
The Educatio n Digest/ May/ 197 6. . 



the Slimmer of 1973. Michael Berger^ a director of the 
Institute, expanded his institute view into the Phi Delta 
Kappa fastback entitled "Violence in the Schools: Causes and 
Remedies". Acdepting as fact that "ours is a violent society", 
Berger suggests that school people "must concentrate our great- 
est efforts on changing the values and attitudes of those who 
attend and manage our schools. We must develop strategies for 
minimizing the impulses toward violence and create an environ- 
ment where students^ teachGrs, and administrators can resolve 
conflicts peacefully". 

The Institute for the Development of Education Action 
iT/'D/E/h) report entitled The Problem of Scho ol Discipline 
noted that teachers, "particularly in a disruptive school feel 
isolated in their classrooms . and admit ^ fear of their 

.students" (April, 1976). This report was written three years 
after Berger had advocated the creation of an ehvironment where 
all who work with the students can peacefully resolve = their 
conflicts* 

Implicit in Berger'a statement was the fact that .people 
in the schools cannot now resolve their conflicts in a peaceable 
manner., Ralph West/ a Bridgeport^ Connecticut psychologist^ 
contended that "vandalism is a re tal-iation" against the a;Vfult 
world. In essence he agreed with B^srger on the need for learn-' 
ing to peacefully resolve conflict. Fear begins in dusruptive 
schools^ particularly in large urban centers, and appears to 

8. Berger^ 0£, cit. f p* 21* " ' : 



spread to areas where it doesn't seem warranted. People 
themselves are part and parcel of the cause and cure for school 
violence and vandalism* 

Focus Oh the Local Scene 

Student violence and vandalism are of serious concern to 
^the people working in and with the public schools in Chicago, 
School crimes are hostile acts which are committed to or upon 
school property and school-^related people; teachers react 
quickly to both factual and fabled incidents; 

The Thomas J. Higgins School^ a kindergarten through 
eighth grade facility with 669 pupils , has been the target 
of daily acts of vandalism. These included damage to the 
school's washrooms in the form of graffiti^ broken flKtures^ 
stuffed toilets and clogged sinks. Bulletin boards have been ^ 
vandalized, items of school equipment have been destroyed or 
stolen, and books have been strewn about storage areas. 

In the 1974-75 school year there were several inoldcBntS/ 

serious enough to require police reports^ which centered on 

vandalism. During thii5 period classrooms had been Invaded 

(eleven times) shortly after school dismissal and materials 

and equipment had been damaged. Petty crimes occurred in the 

classrooms regularly. Vandalism, may be considered generally = 

i* . _ ■ 

as a crime of stealth but violence is t\v. obverse side of the 

coin, Higgins' violenco--relatnd probloms were 'most evident 



in the area of inter-^personal relationships* School fighting 
was a daily occurrence on tha playground and fights would 
erupt in the classroom upon occasion^ or in the lilnchroom or 
school corridors / or school grounds. 

. Hand-in-glove with student fighting was "mouth" which 
could be defined as verbal abuse which ranged in form from 
name-calling to villif ication of another*'s ancestors. Mouth 
was applied by students ^ o any correcting adult in the school 
area^ parents and teachers, too* 

In all incidents of fighting, audience was a persistent 
factor. Posturing, exhibited attitudes and/or mouth expressed 
by the fighter was readily cominented upon by the audience. 

In the Pastback previously cited Michael Berger quoted 

a school administrator who had observed "that no one really 

knows the exact degree to >'hich violence stems from the child ^ 

the home ^ the/ community, the school, or some. combination of 

all of these. It cannot be denied that urban society tends 

to be a violent one and that aspects of it ovei ^ ow into the 

school. Attitudes and behaviors developed in the home and 

9 

on the street are not left at the schoolhouse door",^ 

Student attitudes and behaviors, regardless of their 
origin, are factors in school learning * They become critical 
factors when they impact on . school learning, Higgins' 1975 
test scores reveal that students have not achieved at levels 
which meet national norm grade equivalents, in rfBading, 

9* Berger/ Op. cit,, p, 21. 
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vocabulary, or in the math area. The data were drawn from 
the lov/a Test of Basic Skills, Form 6^ ClTBS] administered to 
all Chicago elementary students during city-wide testing/ 
evaluation program. 

1975 Iowa Test Basic Skills Form 6 
Selected Mean Scores 

Table 2 ^ x . 

^ " total"" 

grade vocabulary reading ' mathematics ' 



2 / 2. 3 2. 6 2,0 

3 2.7 3,0 2,6 

4 3,1 3.3 3,2 

5 4,1 4,1 4/0 

6 4,9 4,9 4,5 

7 . 6,7 6,3 5,7 

8 6,1 6,0 5.7 



Not only were test scores depressed but the teaching 
staff of the school complained that student attitudes and 
acting-out behaviors greatly influenced student learning. 
Teachers stated that an inordinate amount of teaching time 
had to be devoted to matters relating to student discipline. 
Time spent in discipline detracted from student learning and 
indeed affecLod the school ' s learning environment, 

A perusal of student discipline records indicated that 
fighting and teachdr^-student verbal confrontations made up 
the bulk of of fice-^referred student discipline cases. Inves- 
tigations of those incidents and others related to vandalism 



iri-which culprits were identified reveaiecl an insightful^ 
I^'student complaint* Students claimed that "teachers didn't 
listen" to their complaints or charges of harrassment from 
others ; teachers appeared -to ignore the warning signs of poB-^* 
sible confrontation which were obvious to children in the 
classroom. . ^ 

^ The frequency of students' charges indicated tha^ teachers 
could not concentrate only on academics ; they needed to be 
sensitive to a student's other needs in the classroom setting* 
The recognition and sensitization of the teacher to students' 
academic "and social needs^*^^^ considered to be a key factors , 
in the type of learning climate established. 

The helping/^upportive :relationship- fou in homes and 
usually evident between parent and child is often lacking in 
th^ Higgins' school conununity* The area has many single and 

. - , • \ " r -. - ' . .. ' ' '. ...... 

two^parent working families commuting to distant work locations 
Personal living- pressures of those parents who are at home/ ■ 
and specific lack of knowledge on how to give their children 
direct school problem-oriented help and support have contribute 
c^o the break-down of the family helping/supportive relationship 

While recognizing the home /as. a factor^ in shaping. the 

/ \ " - ' ■ 

child, the school had to que&tlom its role in the development 

.... ^--^^ ^ ^. ^ . ^ . . ' . 

*and' maintenahce tof student ^attitudinaL and behavioral responses 
in the learning environment. This pri/ctlcum postulated that 
student attitudes and' behavior s whi^ch were expressed through 




" ' negative acting-out patterns in and about the^ including 
/'acts of violence and vandalism/ could' b reshaped within the 
learning environTnent* This could be acGompli shed through the 
establishment of a different type of teachers-student relation-^ ^ 
ship which is helping and supportivs.^ 

Community Background 

The community of the Thomas J.^ Higgins School is located 
at the far east end of the U. S* census tract .cotrunonly re-- 
= ferred to as Beverly Hills^Morgan Park, This ^section of 

Chicago ranks 2nd highest in the socio-economic rankings of 
85 communities prepared by the Chicago Sun Times from data 
based on the 1970 U.S, Census, ' 
^ ^ The Times article entitled "Where the Status is in Chicago" 

indicated that white majority communities are at the top of 
listed communities / while ma jority black and Latinos are at 
■ ' * the bottom in all .six factors used by the newspaper to rank 

neighborhoods. "The neighborhoods that dropped most (in 
- rankings) during the 19 60 ' s were those chat turned' from white 

to black," Income was cited as one of the factors where 
"one's race really counts" Ranked on median family income 

alone, the top-ranking 13 neighborhoods are at least 80% white 
and none of the bottom 16 neighborhoods is even half-white"* 

- - While demographically a part of Beverly^ the Higgins area ' 
:realistically more closely rGsemblos the adjacent community of- - 
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r From personal knowledge of the school commuhity the writer 

would rate the Higgins area generally as an upper-slower class 

I ^ area and striving to move ahead- The commuhity itself consists 
of , four distinct areas which are socio^ecohomia in nature: 

a) single family dwellings located in the 

. Maple Park section which is atT^idereds 
to be a middle class area. The homes are 
all brick and from 10 to 15 years old* 

b) mixed rental and home owners in an older 
section of the community known as Morgan 
Park. This section of ^ the city was settled 
by blacks as early as 1890. 

^ c) Townhouses^-2 family homes on very small 

^ ■ lots. mostly owned by home residents* 

- ^ d) a changed neighborhoad area of 50=year--old ' ^ . 

:\ housing in poor conditions ^ many rental units 

, in 2 and 3^ floor he using, . - \ 

- Higgins Boundary Map 

IV" (Refer to Appendix A-^ Attachment I) 

Full Demographic Map 
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The map areas designated as "C" and "D" have a higher 
population density than each of the other areas, Whare the 
children come from in the commii does appear to have an 

effect on the classroom. The per cent of students coming 
from school supportive homes appears to be declining while v 
those students ^ appearing to need strong ^support within the ■ 
school environment from school personnel appears to be 
increasing* ' 

The ^*A" through "D" division of .Higgins Community 
also reflects where most two-parent homes can be founds, 
where- single parents who support their vfamily live and the 
section in which most families are receiving some form of 
welfare assistance, ^ ^ ^ ' 

Higgins School mirrors its community from 1965 

to 1971 the school wa:s organized as a kindergarten through 
sixth grade facility* With community pressure that dei igna^ 
tionvwas changed* The student population peaked with the 
new organization and has slowly declined ^ince 1972 # 
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Selected School 


Characteristics 1972- 
Table 4 " . 


75II 




1972-73 ' 


1974-75 


Construction 


1965 




School Organization 


K - 7 


K-8 


Staffing Costs 

per pupils expenditure 


$469 


$609 


Student Membership 


809 ■ 


716 




/Bd. Funded 


28. 


30 


Teaohers/Gov;' t Funded 


0 


0 


% of Major Ethnia Group 






/Students 


97.6 Black 


9S..'0 Black 


/Teachers 




60.0 Black 


Attendance Rate 


9 3.0 


93.2 


Faculty Characteristics _ 
Years of Experienee-% 


Teachers 


TGachers 


Less than 1 to 1 year^ 
1 -to 5 years 
6 to 12 years 
13 years plus 


• 10%, 
43% 
31% 
16% 


1 0 % ' ' . 
33% 
40% 
' 17% 



Achievement scores for Table 4 were omitted intentionally. 
The California Achievement Test was administered to all middle 
grade students in May of 1973 while the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills was administered to all middle grade students in April 
of 1975. - \ ^ 



11* Selected School Cha racte ristics , Chicago Public Schools 
TF72--7 3, pp^ fe^^and 97, and (separate volume) 1974-^75, 
pp, 94, 95. ^ 

: ^ IB- ^ r / ■ 



Restruoturing the Student=Teacher 'Relationship 

This.practicum is predicated upon th that a class-- 

room is a type of closed system; students, and the teacher are 
members of the system. Behaviors and attitudes exhibited in 
the classroom are responses to relationships which are being 
and have been established in that setting* If negative 

behaviors and attitudes on the :students - prart are to be 

-, ' ■ ' * 
changed^ the teacher in the classroom can provide the thrust 

for stimulating and creating the change. 

^ Why does student discipline take up so much teaching . 

time; why is there friction between teacher and student? Are 

the incidents of student violence and vandalism related to, 

or are they an outgrowth of, experiences in the classroom? 

The school must question its role in contributing to 
student problems and expressed concerns * ^ 

Ellen MarbAck in her article on Minimizing Discipline 
with Cognitive Coping provided a path for teacher changes* 

She warned^ teachers that if a decision had^ to be made on 

- \' ' ' - ^ ^ . * .- 

whether ; to \teach or whether to discipline , the classroom 

learning enyironment had become unproductive. Making such 

a decision meant that teachers were already cdmbatants* 

Marback's thesis was that "coping is a part of learning and 

that appropriate coping ' behaviors can and should be taught 

.12* Ellen MarbaGk "Minirnizing Discipline with Cognitive 

Coping". 11 lino is School Journ al . Spring 1976, pp* 14^2 



in :th6 classroom". This kind of teaching requires a new 
mental set for teachers because what is needed is adequate 
coping by students carefully taught by teachers as a part of 
the learning process, 

Frit2 Redl in an Augus^t, 1975 article for Sch ool Review 
made a strong case for the* careful sel£--examination of adult 
behavior as it related to children in the classroom, Redl 
stated that "the problem of what^ of all things we do far and 
to kids ^ may become, disruptive rather than helpful is one for 
adults to ponder". In the final analysis, Redl points out, 
the adult has in his hands the final power and ' responsibility 
for the chila s outcome*^^- ' 

Each author, in his own way^ ^proposed encouraging teachers 
to examine their methods of operation with students in the ^ 
classroom. How the teacher perceives the classroom, institutes 
class -procedures , the nature of the procedures and how the , 
teacher and the student respond to or cope within the classroom 
constitute a large part of the learning f rame^ which is a part 
of the classroom learning environment* 

A student's logical choice for obtaining school help should 
^be the classroom teacher. This is one person in the school who 
has regular and direct contact with the student. 

13. Fritz Redl, " Disruptive Behavior in the Classroom". 
^ School Review,- August 1975 , No., 4, pp, 569-594, 



_: : It was found that Higgins; students ^ did not think of 
the;Lr classroom teacher as the first source of assistance.. 
Data on this were gathered from students and teachers throu' 
a survey administered to Higgins students during the spring 
of 1975. The 'survey entitled "Who Helps You" ^set up a 
series of situations in which school sources for help 
were lifted. . The resulting data indicated that while 
teachers thought of themselves as being consistently the 
first source of help for st^'»dentS/ students chose teachers 
as initial assistance sources . in less than 50% of the 
examples cited* ^ - 

Children, especially Higgins students, do need to 
learn in an environment which is supportive of their con-- 
cerns and needs*. School learning takes place, in school - 
and requires the kind of environment which best supports 
appropriate student learning. 

The results of "Who Helps You" survey highlighted 
Higgins' students' need for help in many areas* Included 
were assistance in learning and in the area of both inter- 
personal and sxudent-teacher relationship • These student 
needs impact*H*school learning and the learning environment 



: V :The Maxi II proposal provided for a developmental basis 
for the establishment of . a helping/supportive student-^teacher 
relationship. The chief goal of this practicum was to ^hange 
the behamor of the teacher in the class setting by providing 
a basis' for teacher change within the frame of in-service. 
Essential to the" establishment of a helping/supportive student- 
teacher relationship was teacher change. The relationship 
was conceived of as one in which teachers developed a sensi- 
tivity to their students' needs which included. school learning, 
student self-concept^ and improvements in interpersonal and 
student'^teacher relationships / It was planned^that the 
relationship benefited students by'^p^oviding them with - real 
assistance in the utilization of already-learned and school- 
learned, coping skills in peer group arid . student-teacher 
relations. It was presumed that the basis for developing a 
helping/supportive student-teacher rel'ationship existed when 
the objectives of the practicum ware met. 

The objectives included: . ' 

/project students will select the "teadher" choice- 
ion the post-project '*Who Helps You'* survey at a 

rite which is 20% greater than their pre-project ; 

survey choices, V 

The ' student ' s logical choice for obtaining school help 
should be the classroom teacher , The teacher is the one pef'sbn 
who has "rigular and direct conta^ with ' the student . By the 



■ /- , ■■.•■V ' ' . 

terinination of the practicum students should be able to seek 

and*to obtain willing assistanae f rom the^ teacher as the' 

central helping/supportive person. This type interaction is 

a change from .pre-practicum sftudent and teacher practice « 



Pro ject 'Students / at the cornplotion of the work 
of the practicuin^ will agree with teachers in 
70% of their choices o|i the "Who Helps You" 
survey - 

The teachers' role perceptions in the- frame of the helping/ 
Supportive student-teacher relationship should closely approxi- 
mate the students- view of from whom they may recedve assistance 
The work of the . pr^cticum will insureJsproject students and 
teachers choicesA in cIof ..r correspondence. ' ^ 

Sixty per cent of the practicum's teachers / by 
■the project's termination^ will select the - 
' leadership style on the Group Leadership Ques^ . 
tionnaire which undergfirds the student- teacher 
helping/supportive relationship. 



Practicum- focus students will significantly 
increase their reading comprehension scores , 
as determined by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills ^ 
Form 6^ over a comparative y^ar ' s I .T * B^I S • data. 
Test results will be charted -'md compared for 
the school years of 1974--75 a^>d 1975^76. 

Higgins staff's goal for stuJei.it academic achievement , 

. ., , . ^ • ■ ■ ■ 

particularly in reading/^ is a yqar''^ growth for each year in 
school* Growth v/o^ld be determined by standardized test data 
obtained from the city-wide testing program. A significant 
gain in meeting that standard would be a tH-0 comparative 
yearly test score. The range for the 4th/ 5th^ and 6th 
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grades (Table , pageSS ) , in vocabulary has been frbm plus .5 
t© plus ,8^ in reading from plus .7 to plus , 9 , " aad in total 



math from minus *1 to plus .4. 

Project teachers ^ill create a physical class- 
room environment^ during the term of the practicum, 
which encourages. aspects of the student-teacher 
helping/supportive relationship . Observational 
aspects of the classroom environment will be re-- 
corded on the Teaching Environment Data Assemblage 
(T.E.D,AO* (Appendix D, Attachment #1) 

A change in middle grade students' behaviors, 
particularly those involving peer conflict/ will 
be demonstrated by a 10% reduction in the number 
of acts attributed to . intermediate level students 
and recorSed on student discipline cards , 



Intermediate level teachers, during the course 
of the practicum/ will reduce by a minimum of 
10% the number of their office-preferred discipline 
cases involving student cpmrnitted acts of vandal^ 
ism and violence. 



The reshaping of student acting-out patterns and behaviors 
within, the learninq environment would indicate that change in 
the behaviors of teachers is taking place within the\ frame 
of the practicum. 

/ The work of the practicum design was to take place in 
teacher in-service sessions which equipped teachers with the 
knowledge, techniques/ and the personal desire needed to estab^ 
lish a helping/supportive -relationship with students in the 
classroom, ,^ ' 

Teachers had the opportunity to examine their own leader-^ 
ship styles , discovisr their students ' group and individual 



:,needs^ and contrast those needs with how their present leader 
ship style supported student need satisfaction and school 
learning* The iri-service training was planned to facilitate 
teachers adopting a helping/supportive student^need oriented 
'relationship which once established would be nurtured and 
would blossom; thus meeting a school need and projected 
practicuni outcorne^ improving the school's learning environ^ 
mentl 

The developed relationship was envisioned as one in 
which students who expresspd needs ^ either verbally or 
observably / whether academic or social^ were provided with 
help/support directly by the, teacher or through an immediate 
referral to an appropriate staff member* 

The relationship included teacher' obtaining knowledge 
of their students apart from the group classroom setting and 
the students gaining reciprocal knowledge from their teacher. 

The relationship, once initiated and seeded^ for develops 
ment^.was designed to ease classroom friction between teacher 
and student- Support was provided students in such a manner 
that^acts of school violence and vandalism were att^enuated. 
The final practicum outcpme was to achieve an improvement in 
the school learning environment reflected by improyed student 
learning, attitude , and school behavior* 



Practicuffi Partj-cipants 

The praGticum was initially begun with a pilot project 
whoBe participants were teacher volunteers drawn from the 
scho«?l's intermediate, grades. The pilot focused on grades 
3 to 6 beeause Higgins" students^ at that level, were en- 
countering peer problems which were a frequent , source of 
disciplii^^ referrals. Middle level students appeared to 
experience difficulties in talking with and getting help from 
their classroom teachers who would refer them to the office 
for insolence or general rudeness . Acts of vandalism and 
violence in which culprits were identified most frequently 
were middle grade students , The intermediate grades were also 
well suited for the pilot because of the way the school was 
physically prganized* Student curriculum materials were 
readily available: and distinct^ from the primary and upper 

grades* ^ 

- .Ten teachers with approximately 320 students made up the 
Higgins ifiddle grades. Various school constraints allowed 
the pilot to service fully only five to seven volunteer 
- -teachers and their groups * ^ 

Design 

/The design of the practicum was planned to accomplish - 
those goals and objectives set forth in preceding sections. 



The practicuni consisted of an initial pilot project which 

served middle grade volunteer classroom teachers who instruc= 

ted a minimum class load of thirty students each. 

' The middle grade teachers were selected for the project 

on a voluntary basis for these reasons: 

In the middle grades it could be proved that 

student-'teacher friction and peer 
relations student problems were 
apparent/ 

acts of school violence and 
vandalism w re perpetrated by 
students in this age group/ a^YNdi 

discrete curriculum materials 
for students were available* 

The work of the practicum took place in weekly in-service 
training sessions, for the teacher volunteers. The school's 
adjustment teacher (full-^time counselor) and the social worker 
(1 day per week at Higgins) would assist the school administra= 
tor in * - ^ 

familiarizing teachers v^i th ^ he guidance 
curriculum guide^^^and rt .materials 
in order that the guidance ^^rogram became 
a regular part of the social studies 
teaching curriculuin, 

^ . equipping teachers with thr^ techni-nies 
: - / which could be utilized tc nhance a 
• ' guidance program; helping richers laarn 

how to use the techniques ithin the in-- 

service frame^ 

14. Guida nce and Career j Development Guide/ intermediate Levels 
Chicago Boatd""of Education , 19 74 
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utilizing feed-'back and observation from 
the classroom and in the in=service train- 
ing to developing alternative methods of 
dealing with student needs / A 



creating^ with teacher consensus^ a viable 
format for holding student and student 
group conferences as a part of the means 
of building the basis for the helping/ 
supportive relationship . 

The key components of the pilot design were : 



introduction - pre-pro j ect administration 
of the Group Leadership Questionnaire # 

^ f 

12 in-service training sessions for 
teachers planned for a mutually agreeable^ 
time , 

participants as volunteers; 

agenda based sessions which were planned 
by s^af f people^ --the principal, adjustment 
teacher/ and the social worker^-^holding 
differing viewpoints of school students, 

provisions for immediate usage of session's 
techniques within the classroom.^ and with 
students , 
# 

support for changes i participant wishes 
to make in self through the in-service 
group, . . 

developing a supportive interrelationship 
within, the in-service groupi: 

direct support of the pilot by the school 
administrator through the provision of 
relief time to v/ork with the individual 
and small groups of students by the teacher^ 

a minimum, of five p-1 1 at studnnt and tnacher 
meet i ngs , o^nA 

post^project administration of the Group 
Leadership Questionnaire* 
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The teacher training sessions, in which teachers .were en-^ 
couraged tc explore their classroom behaviors in order to 
begin establishing a helping/supportive relationship with 
students, were the rneat of the pr^acticurri- Twelve morning 
sessions^ over *a threes-month period/ were planned and utilized* 
Provision had been m.ade within the training for teacher inter^ 
action in matters of particular concern which involved students 
and for the participants' internalization of training originated 
ifieas/ information^ attitvides and vaCues. . 

XThe^ agenda which was prepared for each training session 
was formulated by the school administrator with direct input 
from, ^the adjustment teacher and the social worker* Each agenda 
was planned w^ith the prior session's success or failure in mind 
and with the intent of m.eeting the project's goal. Formative 
evaluation by all meeting participants was an integral part 
of the in-servicing- Evaluative techniques were carried out 
after aach meeting by the responsible troika. 

General evaluative techniques included analyzing teachers ' 
in--service feed-back ^ gauging teachers* group maintenance 
behavior, monitoring incidents of school-associatGd violence 
and/or vandalism, and determining how the sessions were meeting 
project goals* The chapter detailing project evaluation in- 
cludes miaterial on in--project assessment. 
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Several "strands v^mre interwoven into each of the twelve 
training sessions? 

^goals of the practicum project^ 
-objects of the classroom guidance prograrn^ 
-implenientation of the classroom guidance program ^ 
-focus on types of individual student and group needs^ 
-teacher planning for group and individual concerns^ ^vici 
-on-^going evaluation* 

Materials from the Guidance and Career Develpment Curricu- 
lum Guide^^. whijCh were used by the participant teachers included 
chapters on group guidance in the classroom^ group guidance 
techniques^ continuity of the guidance function and guidance ^unit 
planning. Those materials which were implemented in the class- 
room for student use included chapters on discovering who you 
are, getting along with your family/ feeling and actions ^ and 
being the kind of friend I'd like to have* 

Prior to the first teacher tr^aining session an introductory 

meeting was held for all Higgins intermediate teachers* The 

scope of the pile t was outlined, goals stated and the teachers 

were asked to consider vclunteering for the project. In the 

initial training sessions volunteer participants were asked to 

16 

take the Group leadership Questionnaire* . = 

The^ Group Leadership Questionnaire presented fifteen 

situations v;hich could occur a group setting such as 

» * * " . 

15* Ibid, , p* n\. 

-16* Davids W* Champagne and John L, Morgan/ Supervis ion 

Study Guide/ Fort Lauderdale^ Nova University Press, 
1973/ pp, 91--102,. 
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in-service training or supervision groups. The questionnaire 
describes a situation, providos alternative choice responses 
for a given situation, and directs that the questionnaire 
participant assume the role of a supervisor or group leader 
when giving a response. 

The questionnaire, which, v^as originally .developed by 
Daniel B. Vs^ile and Gary D. Bron , was experiementally modified 
and included in the Nova Supervision Stu dy Guide ^^ prepared 
by Champagne and Korgan, No material on the questionnaire's 
reliability or vaiLdity were available for the jrodified form. 

The quest lohnairo was Chosen f or^^pr act ioum-^use -because 
it could show a beforehand-rafter change in ^teachers' question^ 
naire responses and because it provided a reference point 
during the in-service sessions for discussing varying styles 
of teacher leadership* (AppendiK^ , p.^^) 

The questionnaire also appeared to be a suitable evalua^ 
tive tool for this' practicum because it was non-threatening to 
the practicum participants, Morris G^gan stated that the "risks 
involved in essaying new teaching behaviors . * * . * often become 
too creat for teachers to endure. As a result, teachers re-- 
verted to familiar patterns . . . . A successful practicuin, 

in this case, dictated teacher behavioral changes. 

17, Ibid, , p, 88, . 

18. Morris Cogan, Clinic al S upary^ision^, Bostons TToughton- 
Mifflin, 1973 . ^"^ 4- 57- ^" - ■ " 



Xhm classroom itself and teacher behavior patterns were 
the focus of various systems of classroom observation. Ex=- 
tensiva work in measuring the merits of teachers' effectiveness 
through the use of observational techniques had bean undertaken 
by researchers Medley and Mitzel .^^ They ^. as well as ethers / 
concluded that prior research cn teacher observation was. 
defective in both the design and analysis of data* There 
appears/ at this tiTrie, to be no acceptable observational inodel 
which cannot be criticized for being subjective ^ interpreta- 
tive ^ and/or inferential/ 

This practicuin focused on teacher^s' changing^ with the 
effect of the change being gauged by teachers themselves. 
The questionnaire provided participants with an idea of his/her 
indivi jual leadership style and as a pre--post-pro ject evalua- 
tion technique, and if change had occurred* 

Teacher participants also received a categorized break^ 
down of the 1974-75 office discipline referrals* This and the 
most recent student test scores were distributed to provide 
participants with data which could be used to discern types 
of student group and individual needs. Priorities v.-ere to be 
established within the the training sessions and teachers were 
asked to develop a check method for use in the classroom as a 

19. Medley/ D* and Mitzel/ H* "Measuring Classroom Behavior 
by Systematic Observation" Handboo k of Research_qn 
Teaching / Chicago: Rand McNairy/ 1963. pp* 247-^328. 
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means of determining if student changes occurred * . . . • in 
learning/ in pe,er relations and with the classroom teacher* 

During the training sessions teachers were introduced 
to a modified Flanders-type observational system^O which could 
be used as a means of determining individual and/or grcup 
change (Appendix D, pJ^T). In order to use the system the 
teacher had to define the behavior which was to be observed 
(group or individual) and determine the time block which would 
be imposed by the observer (project teacher) on the observa- 
tional grid. 

Individual teacher-student and teacher small -group- con- . . 
ferences were viewed as basic to the development of a relation- 
ship with students which was less formal than that found in 
the classroom before the in-service experience* It was also 
the cornerstone for the establishment of the helping/supportive 
relationship with students. Possible formats for each type of 
conference wei^e worked out and weekly^ one-hour-per-teacher 
conference times were negotiated individually with teachers. 
The majority of conference relief time was provided by the 
school administrator with back-^up from the adjustment teacher. 



20. Ibid., pp. 150-163, 



The Assessment Design 

The practicum's aim was to prepare and test a develop- 
mental basis for the establislment of a helping/supportive 
relationship between student and teacher* The accomplishment 
of the practicum's objectives required a variety of evaluative 
tools which focused on the project participants' responses 
and the results of their pro ject-^related actions. 

The gauges utilized to assess the over-all practicuin's 
success in meeting its stated objectives were as follows: 

Test Results 

Pre--post^standardiz"ed~Tes"F data" dr 
and spring 1976 Iowa Test of Basic Skills (I*T*B,S,) were col-^ 
lected/ tabulated and compared. 

■ Teacher Leadership Style 

All of Higgins' middle grade teachers were provided with 
the Group Leadership Questionnaire and its separate scoring 
instrudtions • Each teacher was asked to complete the question- 
naire/ score it if they so wished, place the completed and/or 
scored questionnaire in a sealed envelope/ and finally, arrange 
for the envelop© to be held by a mutally agreed upon colleague* 
^ Upon completion of the project the questionnaire was re-^ 
-\ administered to project teachers* Teachers v;ere urged, if 

. they SO desired, to give the practicum author both the pre-and 

: post-questionnaire with their names deleted.- 

- f: - . • 3 4 

o 
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"Who Help s You" Survey 

This instruitient was developed from written corrmients and 
other discussion material supplied by Hoggins' middle and 
upper grade students. The survey format was designed to 
elicit from students on a pre-post--survey basis, who, among 
school adults, was actually helping students with problems 
they themselves had indicated were real concerns. 

The practicum survey was based on questionnaire informa-- 
tion gathered from students during the 1974--75 school year. 
Students, in forms such as the student council, indicated that 
they had worries about the school. In order to determine v;hat 
the worries were, selected groups of students, by grade level, 
received a card on which they were asked to list one or more 
of their own concerns about particular building areas. These 
concerns eventually evolved into a questionnaire which asktd 
that students rank their worries according to urgency- 

(Appendix D, p-il^ijj)' 

As the results from, the questionnaire were compiled two 
things became obvious-. student concerns could be identified 
by age group (middle grade students worried about classroom 
stealing but upper grade students did not), and students' 
worries appeared to be solvable within the school (food left 
on lunchroom tables could be removed) . 

Coniecturing that the problems students identified as . ... 
school-related could be solved in the school led to the 
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development of the "Who Helps You" survey based on actual 

student-framed situations. The survey's purpose was to 

pinpoint school adults whom students could really rely on 

for assistance in time of their need* Middle grade proje^ct 

and non'-project students responded to the survey questions 

in December of 1975 and April of 1976. 

The survey instrument prior to the project's initiation 

was also administered to all teaching personnel during a 

regular in-service meeting and with the same explanation 

provided students. The purposes for the information gleaned 

from .the teachers' tabulated results were twofold: 

it provided a basis for comparing teacher 

. . ^ ^ ^responses with project and/or non^project 

students > prior to. the real action of the 
practicum; and 

teacher responses to the survey were used 
to determine what teachers perceived to ^ 
be their own role in the student originated 
eKamples * 

Other assessment tools were utilized during the Gourse of 
the practicum with varying degrees of success* These d.ncluded*: 

Teachin g Environm ental Data Assemblage (TEDA) z 
(Appendix Attachment #1) was one in which evidence 
of the classroam's physical environment was collected 
by an observer* The observer read an observational 
question about a physical aspect of the room and answered 
the posed question with a yes/no. The work of the observer 
could be accomplished with or without the class being in 
session* (Data for TEDAi Chapter p.CrSk )^ 

21. Good/ T.L. and Brophy ^ J,/ Lo oking In Classrooms , N.Y* ^ 
Harper Row, 1973. (TEDA was d r awn f r onPi " va r i e ty of 
c-hart material utili^.ed by the authors * ) 
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Discipline Referral s; The Chicago Teacher -s Union and 
the Board of EJucation's contract agreement required 
that a continuous record of discipline cases be kept 
for each school. The practicum writer developed a 
means of comparing pre- and post--project discipline re- 
ferrals for varying kinds of factors. The form for 
tracking and comparing data provided no useful infor^ 
maticn and was discarded* 

Prior to submission of the original practicum proposal 
data had been collected for 1974-75 student discipline 
referrals by grade and by offense. These data %^ere 
incorporated into the frame of the practicum. Similar 
data were collected for the 1975^76 school year. 

Incidents of violence and/or vandalism for which there 
were no teacher referrals to the school office were 
recorded by auxiliary staff members on an Incident 
Chart, Data were kept on a daily basis if required 
but most commonly were recorded, by the week, (Appen- 
dix Attachment #2) , 

Teacher Verbal Referencing: Teacher atft#tudes and 
- - behaviors toward students were reflected in their casual 
conversations about children and did provide an under= 
standing key .to the probable student and teacher class- 
room relationship. Comments from staff personnel were 
gathered informally and are detailed in the practicum 
narrative section. 



The objectives of the practicum in relationship to those 
measurements which indicated the degree of the practicum' s 
success are discussed" in the evaluation summation chapter. 
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Practiciim Implementation 

The work of the practicum began in November of 1975 
with the distribution and administration of the "Who Helps 
You" survey to Higgins ' middle grade students . The question-' 
naire was given to eight rooms of fourth, fifth/ sixth and 
some seventh graders • Higgins' classroom teachers responded ♦ 
to the survey during a regularly scheduled teachers' in- 
service meeting also held in November of 1975. 

During the first week of December all middle grade 
teachers wer^^ introduced to the practicum's aims and opera- 
tional. ':^-?ee. The intermediate level staff was already familiar 
with Puhool concerns as expressed by Higgins' students, (These 
'concerns" were^ the basis for the "Who Helps You" survey*) The 
Bcope of the practicum was briefly outlined by its author^ 
the school's principal* 

Teacher : s were aware that their time commitment to this 
volunteer pro^ -ct would be a minimum of twelve in-service 
teacher meetirgs with as many individual sessions with the 
practicum leaciers as appeared needed. The staff knew that the 
project participation also meant a Gommitment to teaching 
guidance on a regular basis to their classroom students* 

The concept of helping/supportive teaching was brought 
into focus during a brief discussion of the individual and 
sm i I gi^oups meetings to be held by the teacher with various 
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classroom students. The logiHtics of hov; meetings would be 
arranged were also discussed. 

Ten middle grade teachers came voluntarily to the^ intro- 
ductory practicurn meeting. Of those in attendance seven 
indicated their willingness to become project participants- 





Grade Level 


Proiect Participation 






Table 5 


Grade 


Level Project 


Number of Sessions 


Teacher 


Taught 


Participant 


Attended 


A, 


4 


Yes 


12 


B. 


4 


Yes 


9 


C, 


5 


Yes 


12 


D* 


5 


Yes 


11 


E. 


6 


Yes 


12 


F. 


6 


Yes 


3 


G. 


5/6 


Yes 


3 


H. 


3/4 


No 


1 


I. 


3/4 


No 


1 


J* 


4 


No 


1 



Teacliers H and I were regularly assigned and long-time - 
members of the school staff. Each indicated that since the 
majority of their students were still in grade 3 they would 
be utilizing the primary guidance materials rather than the 
intf^rmediate . These two teachers chose not to participate in 
the practicum* 

Teacher J said nothing about pro ject participation, but 
attended no further meetings, J was a temporarily employed 
teacher, who had joinod the staff less than""fr month prior to- 
the 'practicum^ s ini tirition . 
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Teachers F and G each had the academic best of the fifth 
and slKth grade students. The teachers were fast friends and ; 
had adjoining classrooins with a moveable wall separating them. 
The three meetings (1st, 5th and 8th) attended by F and G 
were attended together* The teachers also appeared to willingly 
assist in a role playing presentation at yet another pro j ect 
in-service meeting* 

A segment of Bession first was devoted to the concept of 
the Group Leadership Questionnaire. 22 Teachers >^ere asked to 

complete the fifteen questionnaire items and tL ^ > ^score them 
in order to determine their own leadership style* Teachers who 
wished to become project participants were asked to seal their 
scored leadership sheet in an envelope to be held by Teacher D 
until the final project meeting. ■ 

The weekly in-service sessions were held on Thursdays, 
Higgins ' day for the social worker. The area used to meet in 
was adjacent to^ but separate from, the regular faculty room* 
Sessions usually began about 8i20 a*m* and lasted until approxi- 
mately 9i03 a*m. (The arrival time for staff is 8^30 a*m. and 
the student entry time is 9:05 a*m, ) The practicum author was. 
present at all sessions while at times either the social, worker, 
or the adjustment teacher had to meet conmiitments which were : 
non-practicum related. " v; 

22, Morgan/ Op. cit. ; pp. 92-^102^ 
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Appendix D of this practiciim report contains sample agenda. 



-//^ ut^ilized in the project , meetings. The agenda were intentionally 



IriS 'l^'^ made, over inclusiveV frequently supplying enough meat for two: 



or morel teacher change sessions, 
r„^_^^i- - ^ part of each in-service was also geared to meeting those 
lil - needs expressed by the staf f in prior sessions which related : i 
P^V^jf to practicum concerns . Agenda materials included i ' ^ ' . '''^J 



exploration of groups , their meaning 
and purposes^ 

achieving group direction/ the role of : 
the teacher as guide^ 

surveying the units in guidance materials 
to be used in the practicum^ 



developing the teacher-^student/students 
;interview format/ 

^ sensitizing self to the ways students ; 

^- express their needs in the classroom, 

% " ' playground and other school areas, 

mapping out ways to diagnose and remedy 
' ' • student eKpressed needs / and 

^xi _ ^ observing roles in the group maintenance 

A -5 behmviors / om^ 



2 3 

task performance behaviors and 
destructive behaviors • 



j.t' -- ' - - Certain school and/or district constraints required that 

intermediate project in-service sess ion s be ^ rescheduled- . ^he^ 
3r7_' sessions, begun in necember of 1975, were completed in March, 

pij!: . 3T:of 1976. V- J' - ^ ... - 



23. Ibid. , pp. 79-81. 
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The "who Helps You" survey was post^project administered 
to students during April of 1976. The Group Leadership Ques*- 
tionnaire (post-^pro j ect) was completed by participant teachers 
during the first week of April in 1976, Teachers were asked 
to don^e both the pre--and pol^t-^scored leadership sheets to 

the practicum writer if they would not feel compromised by ^ 

' ■ ■ \ • ^■'i ... 

doing so * . 

The Data Collection Frame ^ . 

The chief objective and the major thrust of the practicuni 
was to change teacher behavior in order to create a develop-- 
mental basis for the establishment of a helping/supportive 

5 1 u d en t ^ te a cKe r relationship* Th e practicum author chose a ^ . 

basically descriptive rather than an inferential statistical 
frame for illustrating the effects of the practicum upon its | 
participants* | 

The one assessment tool utilized in the practicum which 
had direct input from the largest number of project participants 
was the "Who Helps You" suryey- (Appendix A, page 7^ ) - 
The survey was pre-pro ject tested in November of 1975 by 261 
middle grade students and members of the teaching staff- Post= 
project survey testing with intermediate level student respondent 
was complected in April of 1976* 
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The data obtained from the pre-post--project survey - 
statistfl^lly must be considered unordered countables • 'A 
; descriptive aseeasment approach was utilized to convey to the 
reader appropriate conclusions drawn from the data. 

The data tables based on the initial survey response were 
designed to provide a frame for determining: 

the degree of similarity and/or difference 
between the three groups of respondents 
(Project students ^ non-^project students^ 
'and staff teachers) , 

a comparison of similarity and/or differ^ 
ence in choice selection between project 
and non-project student participants^ 

a' comparing of' the similarity and/or 
difference in choice selection between 
students and teachers, and 

directional changes in the tabulated pre- . 
and post^project data which was attribute- 
able to the action of the practicmn* 

These data statements were framed in order to determine 
if teacher behavior actually did change during the course of 
the practicum, and if the change Tent itself to the establish-- 
•-ment of a student-teacher helpifig/supportive relationship . 
For the purposes of the practiciim teacher behavior change was 

said to have occurred wheni 

> 

student project participants chose the" 

" ^ - classroom teacher in poFt 'prbQect"^seTec-~^^^ ^ ~ 

tion as the choice for a statement in \ 
which the classroom teacher was not the 
pre-project choice, .and 

:24^ Peatman, John, Introduction to Applied^ Statistics , 
; v . New York I Harper & jfow/ fublishers^^ 1963, p. 138. 
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the difference between the same choice 
selectipn of /pro ject and non-'pro ject 
students chdosing the classroom teacher 
was at least 20% greater for project 
students * 



The "Who Helps You" survey cdnsists of 15 situat^oni 



ex^ples (numbers 1 to 6>' 6A to 14), The directions"' arid ch^-ce 
selection eKplanation were orally presented to intermediate 
graders by classroom teachers It was stressed that choice 
should be made on the basis of who really does help you (t^e 
student) in : the examples^ not who should be providing tl 
assistance* ' • 

^ There were eleven (11) title designations representing 
school-related Higgins personnel from whom the ^.students were 
encouraged to make selections* If ^ for insta|ice^ Mrs. J was 




the person normally on the playground durrng.; recess the students 

knew who she was but might not realize that her title designation 

was teacher aide. The designations were reviewed with students 

... ^ 
prior to the survey administration* 

In all of the fifteen "Who Helps You" situations the same 
five title designations were chosen with ' significant frequency* 
These included: 



Number of the 
Title Pesignation 



1. 

2, 
6, 
9, 
10. 



Title Designation 

Student friend 
Parent 

Classroom teacher 
Teacher Aide 
Principal 



All of the title designations selected were tabulated 
and the data for each were ranked separately for the three 
groups who took part .in the pre-project survey^ project 
students^ non-pro ject students ^ and staff teachers* The title 
desAgnation most- frequently selected^by _any of the three groups 
was.given the group rank of 1, Other designations / those chosen 
less frequently by part^ipants^ were provided lower rank numbers 
oor-responding to selection frequency (from 2 to 11). 

Raw data were ranked for thes^ reasons i (a) suitability - 
for charting^ (b) readability of data^ and (c) the possibility 
of utilizing Spearman's rank correlation coefficient* 

The number of title choice, designations chosen by partici-- 
pants in any one of the three groups was converted to a per- 
centile. If 56 students of the 112 in the non-project group 
selected "Teacher Aide" as a response to a given eKample^ the 
chart would read 50% of non-project students picked this response 
Both the rankings and percentages of title designation choices 
were used in data table formulation* Because of the number of 

V .... 

survey data tables (30 Tables/ Appendix B, pages^S^flS: ) V selec-- 
tion per cent and rank were provided for the five titles 
regularly seli^ted by the. majority of the three groups of 
pro ject participants . 



25. Croxton^ Frederick, et al- Applied Gener al Statistics. 
' New York r Prentice-Hall Inc* , 1955/ pp. 4Y8-480# 



In the fifteen situational examples cited on the 
"Who HelpB You" survey the staff chose "Classroom Teacher " , 
as a majority response, fourteen times . This would indicate 
that teachers felt that they themselves were the school peopl 
..i^ho-s%udents^ act^allyL^ #f s ist ance . _ Only in 

the instance relating to an after school eKample (Situation 
did teacherSHsignify that others were also helpful to their 

students. -■ . 

Table 6, following f contains a listing of 'the concern 
areas designated by Higgins' students. These abbreviations 
were used to facilitate chart construction i 

Title Designation Abbreviations 
CT * , . . . Classroom Teachers 
TA -.Teacher Aide 

Pri Principal ' ^ 

Stu • . . Student . 

Par • , Parent 



fable 6 



Pre-Projegt Survey Simmtary - Firs t Choic es of Participant's 

Teachers ■ 

Piroject Non'-Project % of. Student 1st Choioe. 
Table Title Students ' Students ' 1st Choice and 



and 


Number 


Choice 


'Choice 


- Proj 


/I 


^on^^Pro j • _ 


Choice % 


Helps.:iwith J. 








f 




..■ 




1\ 


School Sub j « 


CT 


.. CT 


78 




61 


CT 


90 


2, 


Lunch Hour 


TA 


TA 


61 




51 


CT 


68 


3 . 


Complaints 


Pri 


Pri 


55 




66 


Pri 


58 


4. 


Supplies 


Stu 


Stu 


56 




53 


CT 


52 


5. 


Too Much 


Par 


Par 


34 




62 


CT 


47 




Work 
















6, 


Prevents 


Pr 1 


Jrr 1 








TA 


55 




Fights 


















Prevents 


CT 


CT 


28 




35 


CT 


76 




Fights in 


















School 
















7. 


Injustice 


CT 


CT 


,26 




12 


CT 


22 


8, 


Controls 


CT 


CT 


48 




36 


CT 


75 




Temper 
















9. 


Protects 


Pri 


Pri 


25 




24 


CT 


55 


10* 


Answers 


Pri 


Pri 


50 




35 . 


CT 


77 


II, 


Problems 


Pri 


CT 


27 




33 


CT 


55 


12, 


Injury 


TA 


TA. 


31 




34 


CT 


27 


13. 


School--' 


















work 


CT 


CT 


50 




61 


CT 


61 


14, 


Recovers 


















Goods 


CT^ 


CT 


70 




63 


CT 


94 



In reviewing Table. 6 (First Choices of Survey Participants) , 
it must be noted that in only 7 of 15 situational examples did 
teachers and all intermediate grade students surveyed agree on 
who helped students. The percentage of agreeinent between teachers 



and students on first choice selections was 46%, 

Teachers' survey responses appe I to be unrealistic in 
their view of who really provided -rit assistance when compared 



to responses made by both student groups. In six situations 
the teachers V group indicated with better than 60% of their 
choiaes^ that they gave help Lnt 



Table 
Niomber 


Table Title 


% of Teachers : 
Choosing Teachers 


1 * ' * • 


In School Subjects 


9 0%' 


■ -■- .-■ ■ 


."During Lunch Hour 


68% ^ 




Prevent Fights/School 


' 76% 




Controls Temper 


■ 751 


-X 3 • » • « 


With School Work 


611 ■ 


14. . . . 


Recovers Goods 


94% 



.. ' -. . . : . ■ . 

In one of the examples students and teachers compietely disagreed 
about first place choices. ^ In four of the five other instances 
students agreed, with tea^^ le.ss« eKte^^^ ^ ^ 

60% or better voted by. the teachers. In three of the five " 
situations the students' per cent of choice selection differed 
from the teachers from as much as 12% to 41% less. 

From the 11 possible title choices the staff chose teachers 
87% of the time as their first selection. Project students 
chose the classroom teacher 4 0% of the time with principal- as V 
first choice in 33% of the cases. Non-project students selected 
the classroom teacher as a ^f irst choice 46% of the time and ■ 
principal as first choice in 2 6 %_ of ^the cited examples . _ ; - 

It is to be admitted that in the situations whare teachersV - 
did select teachers as their first choice^ most school personnel 



■would also agree that teachers should have the responsibility 
of assisting and aupporting students in the type of examples - 
cited r but percentages of students ' choices do riot indiGata 
that this is the real case. 

' The project and non-^project students were in essential 
agreement in 9 out of 15 examples^ 60% of the time in all the 
choices tabulated. In 5 cases the choices were reversed for 
the second and third position choices. In only one case was 
there a complete, three position reversal between project and 
non-project students--'-Table 11 (Appendix P*^L ). 

Post^Project Survey Comparison _ 

The raw data obtained from the April 1976 post^projeet 
survey was tabulated in the same manner as the pre-project data 
Sta^tlstic al m aterials were. ranked from 1 (top) to 11 (bottom) 
for project and non^project student choices with regard to^ 
title designations. The number of times a choicev was made by 
a given group of students was converted to a perceritage of the 
total number of choices in the group f igure * Tabulations of 
selections were charted for project and non=project students 
only. 

There were 113 students in the project group; 92 students 
comprised those tested in the' non--project section* A larger 
grou p fourth graders and few sixth gradars were tested' on 
the post-pro ject supvey form, . ^ 



Table 7 



POBt-Proj^t Survey Si^mmary First choices of PartlGipan'fcs 

Pre- 

Non- 
Project 

Students 
Choice 



TaBle Title 
and .Number 



Helps With 

1, Schoor Sub j , 

2* Lunch Hour 

3* Complaints 

4^ Supplies 

5- Too Much 

Work 

6- Prevents 

Fights 
Prevents 
Fights in 
School 
7. Injustice 
8* Controls 
Temper 
9* Protects 
10 , Answers 

r^blBms^™"^ 
Injury 
School^ 
work 
14 • Recovers 
Goods 




roject 
udents ' 
ChvOice 



% of Student 
1st Choice 



Pro j/Kon-Pro j 




CT 

TA 

Pri 

Stu 

CT 

CT 



CT 

CT 

CT 
CT 
CT 



CT 

CT 

CT 



Practicum 
Pro ject *• - y 
Student 
"hoices St % 



CT. 


^ 77 




68 


CT 


78 








A A 






Pri 


65 




63 


Pri 


55 


Stu 


63 




50 


stu 


56 


CT 


34 




27 


*(Par) 


34 


(Pri) 


38 




36 


\pri) 


43 


CT 


32 




36 


CT 


28 


CT 


34 




62. 


CT 


26 


CT 


56 




56 


CT 


48 


CT 


56 




41 


(Pri) 


25 


(Pri) 


37 




42 


(Pri) 


50 




37 




28 _ 


(Pri) 


27 


CT 


39 




25 


(TA ) 


31 


CT 


67 




42 


CT 


50 


CT 


68 




72 


CT 


70 



> ( ) Parentheses indicate a deviation frpm the post-^project 
student choices . " 



Each group of project and non-project students^ again had 
the same 15 situational examples as a basis for choosing the 
person/ by title designation, who helps them at needful times, 
'Tn'^l'2-of^^the'^^S-aKam groups r -a g.^aed-^oa^W^^ 

selections; 80% of the time they agreed on choices . : 



In the pre-project survey the two student groups agreed 
94%, -This represents a 14% reduction in the agreement level 
be-tween the two groups. The project group/ on th post-survey 
form, more frequently chose the "classroom teacher" as a source 
of hmlpmnd/ or support . This fact was considered an indicator 
of the success of the practiciim* 




Table 8 



First Choice "Who Helps You"' Survey Comparisons 
of .Project and Non-Pro ject Students 



Project 


Students 




Non-'Pro ject 


Students 


Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 


CT 6-40% 


CT 


12- 


80% 


CT 7-46% 


CT 9-60% 


Pri 5-33% 


Pri 


1- 


06% 


Pri 4-'26% 


Pri 4-26% 


Th 2-13% 


TA 


1- 


06% 


TA 2-13% 


TA 1-06% 


Stu 1-06% 


Stu 


1« 


06% 


Stu l''06% 


Stu 1-06% 


Par 1-06% 


Par 


0 




Par 1-06% 


Par 0 



Project students selected the classroom teacher as their 
first choice on. the pre--project survey form 40% of the time* 
The percentage of ; the choice of classroom teacher doubled ( 80%) 
^at the practicum' s completion * The pro ject students ' 1st 
selection on the post-project survey approximates the 86% choice 
of the "Classroom Teacher" by staff teachers- 

As an aside it was interesting to note the consistent 
drop, in^the choice percentage of "Classroom Teacher " and in 
the Tank ings-- for— -t-hat-^-G ^by non-pro ject students * 



The author speculated that since the majority of these students 
represented the academin best of fifth and sixth graders they 
would naturally be attentive to seeking and expecting help 
and support from a classroom .teacher. Whe'A the expected assist-- 
:anae was not forthcoming^ these students particularly/ would 
register their immediate dismay and appeared to do so on the 
post-^pro ject survey form* 

For project students the classroom teachers became the 
chief source of assistance and support. In Table 8 students 
indicated their 1st source of help in the described situation 
was the principal on the pre-project survey # By the end of 
the project students chose the "Classroom Teacher in place 
of the principal and by a .greater percentage vote than lb at 
by which the principal was originally selected. 

Group Leader ship Questionnalre- 

This leadership in'^strument was . administered to middle 
grade' teachers prior to the project implementation and immedi-- 
ately following the project's completion in April of 1976- 
The questionnaire consists of fifteen situations which end with , 
the question "What do you do?" One to sixteen possiblev responses 
to the situations were available . for the reader's choice. Each 
of the responses corresponds to a leadership scale item which 
included siKteen possible teacher or group leaderBhip styles . 




The teachers were asked to tally ,all the responses they would 
consider making (Table 10) on a pre-- and post-^project question^: 
naire tally sheet* Seven teachers participated in this eyalua- 
ti^e segment. 

The Group Leadership Questionriaire analysis sheet served- 
a dual purpose.^ It was utilized as a nteans of tallying teacher 
choices and as a catalyst for discussing teacher leadership 
styles . ' . 



The questionnaire situations provided the in-service, qroup 

■ - - / 

with an opportunity to defih^ leadership modes* The question- 
naire situations framed behavioral styles which appeared to 
closely parallel group experiences the practicum teacher 
participants had had* i • 

The teacher=social worker^ during an in-service session ,^ 
led the group in eKploring which of the styles would support 
the guidance function in the classroom^ in small groups, and/or 
with individual students, . 

Styles which were selected by pro ject partiGipants as being 
important to the guidance program ware r . 

Number on the 

Analysis S heet Lea^arship Title - 



2 Group-Directed 

: 3 Reassurance-Approval - 

4 Subtle Guidance ' 

7 Member Feeling . - ■ ■ 

11 Group Dynamics Question 

The participant group indicated that each of the selected styles 
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supported change without forcing it on the group* Each leader-' 
ship mode provided security , encouragement , and an opportunity 
to texplore the parameters of change by the group menders • 

\ "Structuren'^^ (Style 5) was the teaching style most 
typical of the middle grade project and non-^project teachers . 
It wa^ a style which the practicum writer considered non- 
>^suppottive to the expressed learning and social needs of 
Higgiris ' students, ■ ■ " = 

The " Structure "V style was the cause of controversy during 
one iiT^service meeting in which its inerits %^ ere discussed p- _ 
The group considered "Structure" to be strong and direct teacher - 
control- They felt that in most classroom teaching settings ^ 
the teachers were willing to exempt guidance , the "Structure" 
style was the vital, element to student learning * The ^ ad justment 
teacher, social worker, and practicum writer disagreed* 

The i three ^ recognized t^at while the stymies (Analysis sh^^t 
.titles^ 2, 3, 4, 1, and 11) selected by the project participants 
could be lof assistance in developing the student- teacher^ helping/j 
supportive relationship it was only "Subtle Guidance" which 
epitomized all five and fully supported the relationship. It 
combined the merits of the other styles 'and yet retained/ for 
the teacher, behind-the-scenes control / that of planning for 
student needs as they were identified througti group and ^indi-^ 
vidual meetings and then implementing and evaluating those 



On individual analysis sheets (Appendix A, p, ) one 
could locate tiie five most frequently chosen leadership styles 
(total tallies) selactad by teachers on the pre-^ and post- 
project leadership questionnaire (Tables 9, 10), 

Table 9 



Single Most Important Response 
Pre/Post-Project Leadership Ques t i o n n aire 



^-Project "Po s t -Pro j e c t 

Choice Style Choice Style — 

Nun^er Number St yle Title Number Number Style Title 
1st 2 Group-directed 1st ~ 4 Subtle^uidanGe 

2nd 7 Member feeling 2nd 5 Structure 

3rd 4 Subtle Guidance 3rd 3 Reassurance- 



4th 3 Reassurances- 



approval 



approval 4th 2 Group-directed 



5th '5 Structure 5th 11 



Group Dynamics 
Question 



Table 10 



Group Leadership Questionnaire Frequency Choi ce Tally 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

NUMBER OF ANALYSIS SHEET LEADERSHIP STYT.K 

Pre^project Teacher Tallies; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 
Post-project Teacher Tallies i 



Four of the five given teacher choices on the post-- 
questionnaire were carryovers rrom the pre-project question- 
naire. The -'Group Directed" leadership style which headed 
the pre-project list sank to fourth place in the post-^pro ject 
data. This leadership style was considered less supportive of 
students than the pes t-^pro j cct choice of "Subtle Guidance" 
which is crucial to helping/supportive student-- teacher relation^ 
ship. It must also be noted that the "Structure" style which 
might be considered a rather dogmatic, old-fashioned teacher- 
trait sprang from 5th choice on the pre-project questionnaire 
to second place in the post^project data. 

The largest number of teacher choices by situation were 
charted in order to provide a visual means for determining any 
pre"pbst--pro ject teacher change . 

The "Group Directed" style underwent an. approximate 40+% 
choice reduction over the course of the practicum while the 
*' Reassurance Approval" style switched from 4 th to 3rd place in 
percentage of choices. 

It should be noted the "Member Feeling" (Style 7) was 
dropped and replaced by "Group Dynamics Question" (Style 11) . 
This style is directed toward group guidance and was considered 
a positive change with regard to the aim of the practicum. 

Two kinds of information could be recorded on the Group 
Leadership Questionnaire Analysis Sheet, The sheet provided 
for.: - 



tally and a total of all of the 
quastionnaire responses which were 
made , and 

--a tally and a total of the one response 
which was £elt to be most important. 



The seven teacher^ most important choicess on the Decernber 
1975 pre-project questions ware: 



Single Host 
Important^ 
# of Teachers 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 ^ 
2 



Analysis ■ 
Sheet 
Style Number 



Leadership Sty la 

Group Directed 
Subtle Guidance 
Structure 
Attack 

Member Feeling 
Leader Feeling 



This changed dramatically on the April 1976 post^project 
questionnaire. All intermediate pro j ect teachers' choice 
"Subtle Guidance" as their first choice selection. Considering 
the range of pre-^project data the author tends to distrust the 
--why" of selecting ^'Subtle Guidance'' as the only first choice* 
The writer has speculated that the practicum may have unwarrant 
edly pushed the term "guidance" and this may have influenced 
teacher choice on the final iGadership questionnaire. 

Changes in teacher choices betv/een the post- and pre-- 
project leadership questionnaire have been noted* A recommenda 
tion to make the quos tionnaire a strong determinant in gauging 
practicum success in provided in this report's final chapter- 
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Ta-ble 11 



Table 12 



Pre-Pro ject Leadership Questionnaire 
Choice Data(Expr6ssel inl j 



P 
E 

■R 
C 
E 
N 

T 

C 
H 

0 

s 



T 

0 

P 

F 

T 

i 

v 



-4 



16 1= 
p - 

IS 
/9 



1^ 



1 



r 



Laadership Situations 



Post"Pro1ect Leadership Ouesti 
CgQic|l}ata (Expressed'in I) 



P 
E 
R 
C 
E 
N 



H 
0 



N 

« 

f 

T 
0 
P 

F 

r 

V 
E 




iaa4f til y 10 11 i^jiJir ife 

Leadership Situations 



I.T,B,S. Test Result 

The Chicago Public Schools implemented a systern-^wicle 
testing program during the 1973-74 school year. Children in 
the elementary schools all took part in the Spring testing 
program which utilizes the Iowa Test of Basrc Skills. 

Higgins' intermediate level students were' grouped semi-" 

hetrogenously into three levels within a grade patttarn: 

top and middle level students, 
middle and lower level students ^ and 
middle and lower level students* 

Students remained in self --contained classrooms with the except 

tion of a walking reading^ program in which the entire school 

was involved* 

Practicum students made up approKiinately 55% of all 
middle grade students. The teachers of the top fifth and sixth 
graders chose not to participate in the practicum while the 
teacher of the top fourth graders did volunteer for the project. 

The practicum writer gathered individual data for practicum 
students, the I.T.B.S, scores for 1975 and 1976 test yoars^ in 
the areas of vocabulary^ of reading and of mathematics (Appendix 
C, p.iOi ). This was an exceedingly difficult task because the 
school's test results v/ere returned by reading room rather than 
by student classroom assignment* • . . 

i\s the data were reviewed it was noted that, as usual , the 
academically better students grew about 1.0+ years, the middle 
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level students gained from * 5 to * 7+ months ^ and the less able 
students gained only about ,1 to .3+ months • 

This general pattern held for primary level grades, too* 
The first grade teachers tested 16 out of 64 students. These, 
the teacherB felt, woiild score at least a first grade level on 
the l.T.B.S. test. 

The mapority of practicum students wez^e found in the 
middle and fov/er academically skilled groups* It was there- 
fore felt that a significant gain in skills for all middle, 
graders, as attested to by the I.T.B.S. grade scores and their 
means, would be a strong indicator that the less able students 
were beginning to achieve. Better than avefage gains, using 
the larger group of middle and lower level students, could be 
attributed to the helping/supportive relationship formed between 
teacher and student. 

The spring 1975 test results were received just prior to 
the practicum* s Initiatlonj Table 13 presents a comparison 
between 1975 and 1976 mean scores in selected areas. 
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Table 13 



Iowa 


Test of Basic Skills i Two-- 


Year Mean 


. Cornparison 


Form 6 




Test 






Total 


Grade 


Year 


Vocabulary 


Reading 


Mathematics 


2 


1975 


2.3 


2.6 


2 . 0 


3 


1976 


2 . 8 


3 . 0 


2.6 


3 


19 75 


2 . 7 


3 . 0 


2 . 6 


4 


1976 


3.4 


3.5 


3-2 


4 . 


1975 


3.1 


3 . 3 


3.2 


5' 


1976 


3.9 


4.1 


4.1 


r* 

D 


1975 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


6 


1976 


5.1 


5.1 


4.9 


6 


1975 


4.9 


4 . 9 


4.5 


7 


1976 


5,7 


5 . 7 


5.5 


7 


1975 


6.7 


6.3 


5.7 


8 


1976 


6 . 5 


6 . 5 


6.0 












The 


expected 


growth rate in any 


areas ap 


►pearing on the 


table would be 1 


. 0 years of growth 


for each 


year in school. 



Higgins^ students have never reauhed this expectancy. The 
typical student learning pat tern appears in Table 14 / a 
comparison of 1974 and 1975 mean scores in selected areas. 
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Table 14 

Forrn 6 



Grade 


Test 
year 


Vocabulary 


Reading 


.Total 
Mathematics 


4 

5 


1974 
1975 


3.6 
4.1 


3.3 
4.1 


3. 6 
4 . 0 


5 
6 


1974 
1975 


4 . 2 
4 . 9 


4.2 
■ 4.9 


4.3 

4.5 


6 
7 


1974 
1975 


5.3 
6.7 


5.4 
6.3 


5.8 
5.7 



A careful perusal and comparison of Tables 13 and 14 would 
indicate that the 1974 mean score of students in grades 5, 6, 
and -7 were higher in the three selected areas. The 1975 mean 
scores in contrast are lower for those three grades of students 
than the 1976 mean scores. 

Table 15 



Monthly Gain/Loss - One-Year Mean Score TeslT 
._-..^=Compar d^son - I^owa^^^T^ 1 i_s - -Form 6 



Grade Test , ^^^^^^ 

Ii]J^£val_ ^ ^ ^Jfear___^ 

4/5 1974-75 
1975-76 

5/6 1974-75 
1975-76 

6/7 1974-75 

1975-76 



+ .5 


+ .8 


+ .4 


+ .8 


+ .8 


+ .9 


+ .7 


+ . 7 


+ .2 


+1.0 


+ 1.0 


+ .9 


+1.4* 


+ .9 


-.1 


+ .8 


+ .8 


+ 1.0 



*Found that 1 teacher taught this test section. 



Table 15 provides a picture of impx^oved academic growth 
ratfes for the 1975-76 school year when compared to the 1974" 
1975 scores. These were arrived at by comparing the 1974-75 
data for sixth and seveth gradars to the same score standards 
{monthly gain or loss) used for the present fifth, sixth, and 
seventh gradars* This comparison was included to show that 
middle graders made significant advc^ .iuement toward the goal 
of 1 yearns growth for 1 year of school attendance- In the 
cases of the contrasting 1974-75 fifth grade scores to the 
1975-^76 scores it can be noted that the intermediate students 
gained 3/10 of a year more in two selected areas than did the 
comparison group, students in primary and upper grade levels. 
This translates to a gain of 30%; much better than past 
efforts and an indication of the practicum's affect* 

Table 16 entitled "Monthly Gain/Loss - One Year Mean 
Score Test Comparison" was Includad to provide a broad picture 
of the growth pattern for Higgins' students in the year 
charted. 
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Monthly 


Gam/Loss - One Year (1975 
Basic Skills - 


-7 6) Mean 
Porm 6 


Score Comparison 


Grade 
Interval 


VDC'.jbiilary 


Reading 


Total 
Mathematics 


2/3 


+ .5 


+ . 4 


+ . 6 


3/4 


+ .7 


+ . 5 


+ . 8 


4/5 


+ .8 


+ . 8 


+ . 9 


5/6 


+ 1.0 


+ 1.0 


+ 1.0 


6/7 


+ .8 


+ .8 


+1. 0 


7/8 


- .2 


+ .2 


+ .3 



Withih the tabulated givens students v/ho were in grades 
4f 5f and 6 during the 1975--76 school year gained in a greater 
percentage of the year's iQarning than did students at each 
of the other table extremes. In the vocabulary and reading 
mean score areas, sixth grade students did achieve a year's 
grov/th for a year's school attendance. 

The writer does contend that a pGrcentage of the increase 
in student learning rate can be and should be attributed to 
the work of th j practicum. No major change occurred within 
the reading program organi '^.a t ion , in the textbooks used, or 
in Board of Education policy toward reading. The practicum 
author went back to school records for data to verify that tzhe 
ina jority of middle gradG s tuden ts v;ere not transients (Appe^n--* 
dix C/ p.)5S) and had been regular school participants* 



One factor which .is most interesting with regard to the 
I.T.B.S, mean test results is that only one class of academically 
able students (4th graders) took part in the practiciAm- If the 
writer's conclusions are correct the learning rate would have 
shov/n a higher per cent of increase if the very "able'' fifth 
and sixth grade students had also been project participants* 

The standard deviation was used as a measure of the spread 
of the I*T.B.S* data. It was used as an accurate and niore ap^ 
propriate substitute for the significance tests to the arith- 
metic mean. The +s was determined from the given arithmetic 
mean. For the data charted it would appear that the I,T.B,S. 
test scores can be considered reliable measures for the purpose 
of this practicuin* 



Table 17 





1976 Spring I.T 


.B.S. - Mean/Standard 


Deviation 




for 


Selected Test 


Scores 




1976 








Total 


Grade 


Application 


Vocabulary 


Reading 


Mathematics 


4 


Mean 


3.41 


3. 58 


3.26 




S .D. 


1. 11 


1. 07 


1.13, 


5 


Mean 


3.9 8 


4 . 18 


4 . 12 




S . D. 


1.53 


1.45 


1.17 


6 


Mean 


5. 12 


5.10 


4 . 95 




S . D. 


1.65 


1.50 


1. 35 
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Teaching Environment Data Asseinblage 

This itein (^^ppendix D, pMj^ was developed as one., 
evaluative indicator for judging the success of the practiciim. 
An observe^r who visited middle grade tekchers ' classrooms 
during spring vacation (an after completion of the work of 
the practicum) ^ rcssponded to T.E.D.A. with these results: 

Table 18 

Teaching Environment Data AE^3emblage Table 
Answers to T^E.D.A. Questions 



Observed Project Non^Project 

Indicators Teacher Teacher 







Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1. 


Work DisDlav 






3 




2. 


Effort Recognition 


5 




2 


1 


3. 


Systems 


5 




3 




4. 


Bulletin Boards . . , 


3 


2 




3 


5 , 


Student Seating , . 


3 


2 




3 


6- 


TGacher Aids 


4 


1 




3 


7. 


Class Projects , . . . . 


5 




3 


1 


8. 


Purchased Aids 


4 


1 


3 








34 


6 


14 


11 



Clasnos visited ....... 8 

Project Rooms * . * . , 5 
N-Project Rooms ... 3 



Teachers who were a ^^ai^t of the project group appeared (accordin 
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to the* obsei'ver ' s notes) to create a physical climate geared 
to enhancing the student in his classroom efforts. While 54% 
of the small sample of non-pro ject teachers also planned the 
classroom for and with students in mind^ the greater percentage 
of student-^cen tered rooms appeared to belong to project teachers 

Twelve per cent of the project teachers rated a **Mo" on 
the various T.E*D.A* questions while 45% of the non^project 
toachers received this rating. It was in the areas of student 
seating and teacher^student prepared teaching aids that the 
most "No" T.E.D*A* answers were recorded both for project and 
non-^project teachers. 

Project teachers scored all yes answers in the areas of 
displaying students* work and providing recognition for student 
effort* This factoi^ alone might be considered key; it is an 
indicator of *how a teacher respects students. This respect 
would certainly be a pre-condition to building the helping/ 
suppdrtive relationship between student and teacher. , 

T.E,D.A*, in the framework presented^ did not lend itself 
to utilization as a summative e^^aluation tool. It also was not 
considered as such* ■ 

Several othex^ devices which in the practicum proposal 
seamed to have merit as evaluative tools were discarded ■ 
Lecause they didn^t piove their worth* 

^ ' Three devices were helpful with on^going proposal practicum 
evaluation and cov.id be G>:pandGd or modified for practicum 
replication* . , • 



-'-'Qr., Teaching Verbal Referencing did have merit for the admin- 



;^|i;strator as a gauge in structuring the project in-^service 
:;^:me©tings. It proved inappropriate to ask colleagues or auxiliary 
staff personnel to assist the administrator in measuring the 
teacher referencing outside df in-service meetings , 
: ' The Vandalism/Vj.olence Incident Chart (Appendix p J|| ) ^ 
was an effective tool in keeping a concommitant proposal objec-- 
tive before project participants"^that of decreasing incidents 
- of violence and vandalism in a school by assisting in ^helping^^ 
students learn to cope* ^ \. ^ 

J Tables 19 and 20 are chartings of hostile apts reported to 
the School office as discipline referralsV The Hob tile Act 
Chart appeared to. show reductions in specif ic areas listed. 
This type of charting would be useful if an agreed upon 
.adrainistrator^staf f definition were provided for" each of the 
.hostile act or discipline referrals * (For example ^ "one teacher 
would ignore a remark spoken by a student while another teacher 
would consider the remark ^-^as hostile or the student who made 
the remark as hostile,) The charts were not considered a valid 
indication, in- their present forjn,"^bf what children were actually 
doing to be referred to the office f or disciprine , Rather the 
charts were better indicators of how f requently teachers in a . ^ • 
p'articular room referred students to the office as discipline 
problems 
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Grade Level' 



8 



Totals 



Foul Language 



FlBhts'ln "Class 



IL 



XL 



JL 



ax 



JX 



D lsrepeot 
Shakedown 



s 



D amage to 



CljLS S ArgU: 



W ander^lng_ 



S teal - S tu dent 



2^ 



I3U 



5^ 



T hreat _^ / Ob .1, 



D ajnage,^ oar 



Vandaa-Glas^ 



T otals i 



/to 



ax 



* Each mark represents a different child; not a different 
Incident for the same nhlld«'' 

Table 20 ■ 



Hostile Acts by ' Students, 197g»76 



G-rade Level 


1 


2 


3'^ 


1+ 




6 


X 


8 


T&taJ.a 


Poul Lanf;ua(?e 






3 






? 








Pi^hts In Class 






f 














Plpfhts/ Ad.lacent 






a. 














Leatoe Bulldlna 




















Disrespect 














// 






Shake doim 




















Damaee to 


















a. 


Class ArRU 






3 








i/ 


M 




In.lurT to 


















a. 


Wanderli^ff 








3- 




if 




*» 




Steal-Student 




Of 








■? 




Z 




Threat w/ Ob 1 . 


















a. 


DaTnaffe T Oar 


















0 


TruancT 








•±. 












Vandfll-m t^. n fs 
















¥■ 


s 




o 








¥3 


A3 1 




43 


1 



* Each mark represente a different child, not a different 
incident for the same child. 



Individual and Group Conferences 

' The one requirement set for student^teacher individual 
and/or group conference was that each project te'acher was to 
hold a minimum of 1 conference per week of approKimately 
1 teaching period* The child or children who were to partiai- 
pate in the conference ^ its topic ^ where the meeting was to 
be held, ar\d the anticipated meeting outcomes were left to 
the teacher's planning. 

The time and the day of the weekly meeting were the 
subject of negotiation between the teachers , individually, 
and the principal* (practicum writer). Under discussion, too, 
were the principal's responsibilities for particular subjects 
while in the classroom. ' , 

Initially the conferences posed problems for teacheri 
A teacher stated that the individual student conference was 
one of the most difficult things she ever had to do with a 
child. Her expression was ^^^hat do you a^y to a kid?" 

One teacher, in a review of the conference format, wrote 
about her scheduled weekly interviews with groups of four 
students* The biggest problem was "What do I talk about?" 
The teacher felt that students thought ahe w^anted to see them 
because they were behavior problems but she stated that her 
"main objectives concerned social attitudes and scholastic 
achievenient" . 
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A second teacher set up her conference review material "^^mm, 
.:;as sets of good and bad points. . The good points included: : V 
students eventually opening up with definite problems , and 
observing some positive changes in student behavior* Sug-- 
gested areas for improvement included the initial tenseness : . 

of students and teachers^^ and all conferences should start off 
as small group conferences and then work to individual con- 
ferences * . 

One young man was so frightened by\his teacher wishing 
to hold an individual student conference that he sought out . 
the principal and indicated that he ' d better . get immediate 
arithmetic help because his teacher wanted to talk to him • He - 
assumed that it was to be a negative experience and that it 
had to be about his bad marks in math* 

The individual and small group conferences were, to the 
pr'acticum writer, the master key to unlocking the school-wide 
concerns recognized in the body of this practicum report. 

Teachers, during casual^onversations spoke of students / after 

^ . \ ... 

practicum eKperience, in a knowing and more personal man'i^er. 

No specific gauges were built into the practicum to 

measure the effects of the conferences* It was only through 

reviewing practicum materials that the contribution of the . 

conference format became apparent . Its strong points v/ere r 

-^students and teacher }iad equality in 
the group conference frame,- - .: ; . = 

-there was direg^t comiTtunication betweGn 
student and|toaGher/ 



■\ *-there was two-way conm 

^ ' s 

---each had a chance to see the other as an 
. actual person, ' ^ " 

The small ^ group conference experiences were not typical of 
what regularly occurs in the classroom setting between student 
and teacher. 

During the course of the practicum there were sidelights 
which provided different and new directions for this practicum* s 
expansion* 

While casually walking down a school corridor shortly after 
the initial staff in-'service meeting and after distribution of 
the leadership questionnaire the school administrator stopped 
to speak .with a colleague* "How is the questionnaire coming?", 
was the question asked. The teacher responded ^ finished 
all the situations but then I stopped scoring," According to 
the teacher as she scored she recognized her leadership pattern 
and didn't like what she was seeing, 

A second teacher brought "Inside Out" to* the group's 
attention. This Public Broadcasting System's television pro-- 
gram closely followed the curriculum guides and other materials 
which were being used in the practicum project* "Inside Out" 
stressed how middle grade students c onfronted problems and 
coped with them* Teacher guides for the program were easily 
obtained* 



Parents were never directly a part of the practicum^ 
Because of their high interest in the areas 'of vandalism and 
school violence both the P.T*A* and the school's local parent 
council received regular practicum information. Two other 
non--school agencies were indirectly a part of the practicumi 
;a social worker from the Jane Adams School of Social Work and 
a mental health worker from Roseland Mental Health were 
prkcticioiTi visitors. 
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^5easuring and Meaning 
A Siiinmary 

' A major objective of the practicuin was to change the 
behavior of the teacher in the class setting by providing a 
basis for teacher change within the frame of in-service. 
Teacher behavior was considered to be an essential ingredient 
in the establishment of a heiping/supportive student-teacher 

relationship* ■ . • 

•5* ... 
The relationship was conceived of as one in which teachers 

developed a sensitivity to students' needs which included 

school learning along with iinprovements in interpersonal and 

the student-teacher relationship. An effectively established 

relationship would mean that students would be provided with 

real assistance in the utilization of already learned and 

school-learned coping skills in peer group and in the student'- 

teacher relationship. * 

The measures which were applied to the practicum data gave 
meaning to the term developmental student-^teacher relationship* 
The action which took place %vithin the frame of the practicum 
accomplished some practical effects for Higgins' students ^ 

The post-practiciOT ' s administration of the "P9ho Helps You" 
survey to intermediate level project and non-project students 
showed a positive and definite percentage change in the way 
project students viewed their teachers. One aim of the pr-acticum 
was to cast the teacher in a ino^re supportive role for students* 



According to the tabulated survey data students now do see 
their teachers in this type of operating mode* 

Teachers changed and teachers* behavior changed* This 
can* be attested to by comparing the pre-- and post-project 
leadership questionnaire data. Teachers themselves selected 
a leadership style which differed from their original selection 
Students' post-project survey results also attested to the 
changes. Students indicated they had a different Kind of 
relationship with their teachers by the responses they provided 

Students changed and students' behavior changed* Test 
results can be compared to see and note changes in students' 
learning. Middle grade students gained in a greater percentage 
of the year's learning rate in selected areas than had Higgins' 
middle grade students in the past. The higher growth rate 
held true when compared to other students at both the lower 
end and the higher end of the school * s grade span for 
the year of the practicum. , . 

Students in the middle grades exceeded the usual rate of 

reading growth for the school and neared the expectation of a 

I ■ _ 

year's growth for a year's school attendance* 

Within the practicum frame students did not change inde- 
pendently from their teachers nor did teachers change independ-' 
ently from their students* The relationship which was the 
focus of teacher in-service meetings, individual and group . 
trtacher-student meetings , and received the benefits of guidance 
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directed activities and good group dynamics can be said to be 
reeponsible for the acGomplishinents of the practicum* 

During the 1975'-'76 school year Higgins eKperienced a 
dramatic step-down in both the types of discipline referrals 
made to the school office and in the kinds of physical damage 
which could be observed in and about the school* The practicum 
writer does not claim but would hope that establishing a basis 
for a developmental growth relationship between teacher and 
student did account for a significant amount of the apparent 
change/ It must also be noted that vandalism and violence 
in the schools has remained a national issue* The consciousness- 
raising which is a strong pa^t of each national issue would 
certainly be felt by Higgins' parents who in turn would bring 
topics siJch as student vandalism and violence tc the attention 
of their own children. 

Communities in and around the Chicago metropolitan area 
have, in the past year^ taken action against property damage 
to city-owned buildings. Students are slowly being made aware 
that damage they cause to property must be paid for by the 
parent* This too must be having an effect on school reductions 
in incidents of violence and vandalism, 

P racticum. Expansion * There is a neGd to continue the practicum 
concept of a helping/supportive relationship hGt^een student 
and teacher* Higgins planned to vertically expand the practicum 



to the upper grades during the 1916-11 school year* 

Key to the success of the practicuin appears to be the 
interaction between teachers within the in-service frame and 
the i^ndividual and group student interview. The expansion of 
the piracticum does require a commitment on the part of a school 
administrator to provide time to project teachers for the in-- 
terviews with students and for the administrator to create an 
atmosphere in which the teachers can afford to take change type 
leadership style chances* 

In planning for the practicum implementation in the uppepr 
grades certain givens had to be considered. 

The heart of the practicum project would remain 

the same : 

"12 in-service teacher sessions which 
included planning . and participation by 
the adjustment teacher ^ social worker, 
and principal , 

^support for self ^behavioral changes 
that teachers wished to make> within 
the in-service frame # 

-provisions made for weekly studant- 
teacher individual and/or grqup 
conferences^ and ' 

-application of refined evaluation 
measures * 

All upper level students are a part of the school's 
departmental curriculum program. Since teaching of 
guidance had been made a mandatory pax^t of ChicagoVs.. . 
curriculum all departmontal teachor^s had an obligation 
to students in this regard. 
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Upper grade teachers would be asked to attend 
an introductory project meeting where the scoped 
timing and the project expectations would be 
presented. It was expected, that with the prin- 
cipal's urging, the eight departmental teachers 
would agree to project participation* 

Conference time for this level would be 
arranged for by providing additional professional 
preparation periods f^r pro ject teachers * The 
initiation of the project in the fall semester 
allows for this type of teaching program adgust- 
ment* 

It was anticipated that the upper grade pilot 
would be fully completed by December , including 
completion of and feedback to teachers of the 
evaluation results. In January of the same school 
year, the pilot would be offered to primary 
teachers and its work would be completed by May, 

During the second full year of the project, 
a shorter version of the in--service trairiing 
sessions would be offered to those teachers who 
had not participated in the building of a student- 
teacher helping/supportive relationship* Monitor- 
ing ,of all the project ' s systems would continue 
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into the second year* This would provid© an addi- 
tional opportiinitY to test the strength of the 
relationship. 

Interest on the part of board of education personnel in 
the reduction of school vandalism and violence remains high* 
School administrators were given copy plates of the new Chicago 
Board of Education's system--wide goals--one of which was the ' 
reduction of school vandalism, City-'wide interest in the 
schools' reducing vandalism and violence bodes well for the 
possibility of the system-^wide spread of the. helping/supportive 
student^teacher relationship * It also appears that the inerit 
pay of < administrators may be based upon^ as one of several 
factrrr , such items as reducing school vandalism and violence. 

The practiciim author utilized contacts within this city's 
.professional organizations to . spread the word of the practlcum. 
These included the Ella Flag Young Chapter of the National 
Association of Administrative Women, the Chicago Principals' 
Association^ and colleagues ^ within the city^ and within the 
23 schools which makeup Higgins' school district* The "Who 
Helps You-- survey materials have already been supplied to the 
principals of six city schools* 

The Chicago Principals' Association's publication^ 
The Reporter / offers a vehicle for expanding knowledge of the 
practicum's work beyond the city*s borders. The editor of : ; 
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the quarterly will accept an article on the helping/siipportive 
student'-teacher relationship. 

The practicum writer is prepared to make verbal and 
graphic presentation of the project materials to colleagues 
and as their needs dictate. The Betsy Ross School has already 
requested this type of assistance^ 

The practicum established that teacher behavior affects 
the learning situation^ tha't teacher behavior can be changed^ 
and that the change can improve student learning* All of 
this was accomplished through the development of a helping/ 
supportive relationship between teacher and student. 
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/ APPENDIX 



Boundary Map = ^ 
"Who Helps You" Survey 
LeaBership Questionnaire 
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HIGGINS ELEMENTAmr SCHOOL, 
District la Area A 

Septaiabar aS, 1973 
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Chicag:.^ ^ 111,- nci:?:- - -rjiou';) 



1 



2. p-r'ir.t: 

4. Adult 



6* CJ.ai;5room te::-j>;c/:r" 

1. you np^:d help In a elJiggI sMh:^ocx" 

2. Wi3n ^^nr-:-03'^ v/ir^- vcu at lunch or on t".a 
plc^ygi-.\.!-id? 



; ^ _z :^ tr- =r ^ 



3. 
4. 

5 . 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 



I'^i.^n you hai^'o a cc::"-;la hvl:hH,b.:^^t: c ur 
^>::6n y cu dc*::.- t i:uvLj t:^ : 1g /y:; un^/h:J^p^ u? 
Vuien you h^vs too z^uch hLu:?-v.rk? 
;ui€;n a person wunx to lirj:i^ y^ju cjiter school? 
6/a, vriian a poroon veuts uo right you at ^chooX? 
VHcan you aro yrllod at unjoocly? 
Vfhen you looe j-ULLr tuuyor in cou:; o" o.-: "Nc^oin? 
V/i::^rn Eouocne cursos you? 



.0. Voion vou wunh to be cf oorvioo to -h^ n^-^t^ ^-i- 
scaocl? 

.1. lucon you have a school prgblom? 

Wiion you are .Inourod ao oohjol? 
3* Vouui all oohool v'crk is too oooy cr ~oo hood? 

Vuion souooue tobco on ioir orcu your o . :uy? 
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the, b*a?nr.ing Of a r-; fsi »r.a. 
4 5^c^=.k the I 5ft wUh esFusI convert SUCH . 

ti.. purpose, .n. 
!5 ..nlng to fjtft &ff iHe grc-und. 

A.k^'h.^' in.v fa,) hi Chit nrsv M^it^n^i, ^ _ , 

B. Ssy hcr^ .-nu art faeS -.9 U , e ; _ r^nsa 1^,. 
o. 3!--ftrtf an ;K|,ar:;.nce In ya'Jf" ^' ' 

about ^f:t*no. _ ^ 

K r,ot:t,;f.r,. • 



1 ,J! 



7; hr'.^ i'-,r/ ^; = 'f- -^-^I'V-: c;--^- 

i,-. v-ui,. i>^«'i'.^fl- 

1). y.'Jj n-iv ■^".)- v.vu^:' f'hiC l^v '■."CI i' : ^ L^.-vn -v'-Mr.H . 
fijv tr i'-:^^.' 's.- ■ w. ;n-:j. yvi''-', c ■■; . 

15. A;k U.-/yr'-j-> why ircy » ''^ ■.■'tUprj r^r n-i'Trn--; w(u, -jjn 
■..-.■to: chsny^J-y.. , ,;g5,, : 



who Help^ Yoa^' Survey Data 
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Results of "'i^io Helps You" Survey - Dec, 1975 

Table 1 -B 



Helps in School Su^,1ects 







Rank 


lilt 

% 


Non-Pro5 
N= i/i 

Rank 


0 

% 


Teachers 
N= As 
Rank % 


( 

! 


Classroom Teacher 


1 


78 


1 


61 


1 90 




Parent 


2 


8 


2 


14 


2 4 




Studsnt Friend 


3 


5 


3 


7 


3 0 




Teacher Aide 


4 


5 


4 




5 0 


10. 


Principal 


5 


0 




0 


2 4 



Table 



Helps Pur in^ ^ Limch Hour 





Rank 




Rank 


9, Tsacher Aide 


1 


61 


1 


10 „ Principal 


2 


15 


2 


1, Student Friend 


3 


5 


3 


6* Classroom Teacher 


k 


3 


4 


2, Parent 


5 


0 


3 



US', 



Non^Prodect Te|ch©rs 



Rank % 



51 




22 


23 


4 


0 


3 


3 


4 


1 


1 


68 J 


3 


k 


0 
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Results of "Who Helps You^* Survey « December ^ 1975 

Tcible 3-B 

He Ips with School C ompla Int s ^ 

Project Hon^Pro,1ent Teachers 







N« 1 
Rank 


21 
% 


Rank 


1 1 2 - 


Rank 


2S 
% 


10, 


Principal 


1 


53 


1 


66 




58 




Class room xe a, crier 


2 


13 




o 


5 


2 


2, 


Parent 


5 


8 


3 


5 


2 


8 


!♦ 


Student Friend 


4 


1 


4 , 


2 


3 




9* 


Teacher Aide 


5 


i 


2 




4 


3 



Helps With School Supplies 



Project Non-Project Teachers 

llm 121 N^112 N= 25 

Rank ^ Rank % Rank % 



Is student Fr ad 


1 




1 


53 


2 


23 


10, Principal 


2 


16 




8 


5 


0 


2 4 Parent. 


3 


15 




4 


3 


17 


6, Classroom Teacher 


4 


15 


id 


18 


1 


52 


9 4 = Teacher Aide 


5 


1 


5 


2 


1 


0 
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Results of "Who Helps You^ Sm^^&j - December, 1975 

Table 

Hel3?s^i^_ Tgo^ich Work 

ft'oject Non-Proje €t Teachers 







Hank 


121 

% 


Rank 


1 1 2 
% 


Rank 


2i 




Parent 


1 


34 


1 


62 


2 


34 




Classroom Teacher 


2 


28 . 


3 




1 


47 


10, 


Principal 


3 


10 


2 


9 


3 


13 




Student 


4 


6 


5 


5 


4 


2 


9. 


Teacher Aide 


5 


3 


4 


6 


V 

5 


0 



Table 6-B 

Helps Prevent Fights - After hool 



Na121 N=2a 







?6 


Rank 


16 


Rank 


?6 


10* Principal 




43 


1 


46 


3 


05 


6* Classroom Teacher 


2 


13 


2 


16 


3 


05 


9* Teacher Aide 


3 


6 


3 


16 


1 


55 


1* Student 


4 


5 


•4 


11 


2 


16 


Parent 


5 


1 


5 


2 


3 


5 



Results of "'^o Helps You" Survey - December ^ 1975 

Table 



Kelps ^events Fights at School 

^ ^oject Non-^Prooact Teacners 







Rank 


121 

% 


112 • 
Rank \ 


% 


Rank 


9^ 


6. 


Classroom Teacher 


1 


28 


1 


55 


1 


76 


10 


, Princ ipal 


2 


23 


2 


2U 


2 


11 


9. 


Teacher Aide 


3 


10 




10 


4 


0 


1. 


Student Friend 


4 


8 


4 


5 


3 


5 


2. 


Parent 


5 


5 


5 


2 


4 


0 



Helps W ith In,1us tlce 

"^"^^ " "^oject Non^ProJect Teachers 

N=121 N^112 







Rank 




Rank 


?6 


Rank 




6. 


Classroom Teacher 


1 


26 


3 


12 


1 


22 


10 


, Principal 


2 


13 


1 


21 


2 


18 


1. 


Student Friend 


3 


8 


4 


3 


4 


15 


2 » 


Parent 


4 




2 


?.o 


3 


17 


9. 


Teacher Aide 


5 


4 


5 


2 


5 


0 
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Results of Who Helps You Survey - December, 1975 



Table B-n 



Help s Cont rol Temper 



Teachers 







Na121 


% 


Rank ' 




Rank 


?^ 


6. 


Classroom Teacher 


1 


US 


1 


36 


1 


75 


10. 


Principal 


2 


15 


2 


6 


3 


5 


1, 


Student Friend 


J 


5 


3 


5 


2 


6 


2, 


Parent 


4 


3 


3 


5 


4 


1 


9. 


Teacher Aide 


5 


Z 


L 




5 


0 



Helps Protect 



10, Principal 

(p. Classroom Teacher 

2, Parents 

9* Teacher Aide 

1« Student 



Prodect 



N=121 

Rank 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



25 

18. 
18 
3 
3 



Rank 



3 
2 
4 
5 



24 
14 
22 

11 

6 



"YeacEers 
Rank % 



2 
J. 
3 
4 
5 



16 
55 
15 
4 

2 
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Results of "Who iielps Vou'* 



irveS' - December, 19 7 5 



Table 10 = B. 
Holps You VI i th Answo i:^s 



10 . Principal 

. C I - iS^ TOOlV. 

Teach or 
2 . Parents 
9. Teacher Aide 
1. StudC!nt 



F ro iect 
N^^ 121 
Hank % 



3 
4 



li2 

Rank % 



1 
2 



35 
16 

5 
3 
2 



Teachers 

Rank. % 



2 
1 



11 
77 

n 
0 
0 



1 1 



nolps Wi t:h Prqbloms_ 



10. P r .1 n c i- p a J 

9 . : = acii^ir Aide 

6 . 01aL;::j room 
Tsache r 

2. ParQnr 

1. nt;-:dont 



Pro] c t 
N-^121 



3 
4 



>;on -Proj act 

N-^ 112 
Rank % 

2 25 

3 11 



Teachers 



i^ank 



2a 

27 
0 
55 
11 
0 
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Results of "Who HerlPS You" SurvGy-Decemhar , 1975 



■ lelpg wl ti^_ an I n j ury 



9. Toacher Aide 

10. Principal 

6 . Classroom 

Teacher 

1. Student 

2 - Parent 



Table 



Project 
N=121 
Rank ^ 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



- 1_ 

23 
7 

4 

1 



Non-Pro ject 

112 
Rank % 



1 
3 
2 

5 
4 



34 
13 
16 

5 

5 



Teachers 
N= 2g 

Rank % 



3 
1 

5 
4 



11 
10 

27 

0 
5 
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Helps with Schoolwork 



6* Classroom 
Teacher 

2. Parent 

iO. Princiuai 

1- Student 

9. Teacher Aide 



Pro j ect 
N^121 
Rank % 



11 
10 
1 
1 



3 
5 



Mon-Pro ject 

N-112^ 
Rank % 



1 
2 

3 



61 
14 



Teachers 
Rank % 



1 

2 
3 

3 



61 

2 9 
0 
0 
0 



94 
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Rt^sults of "Who Helps You'' Survey-= DGcemher, 1975 
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Student 
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Teacher ^i. do 
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Parent 
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• 5 
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Rasults of "Who Helps You'' Survoy 

April , 1976 
Table l^Bl 

Helps ^ Ijl^_cho Ql Subjects 

P r o j e c t N on ^Project 



Rank % Rank % 

6. Classroom Teacher 1 77 1 68 

2 . Parent . 2 10 ^ B 

1. Student 3=5 4 1 

9. Teacher Aide 4 0.4 1 

10 Principal 5 0 2 37 



Table 



9. l'c3^ichor Aide 

10 . F r i nc 1 0;^ 1^ 

1, Student 

6. Classroom u'aaclier 

2* Parent, 



Pro j ec t 
Hank % 
1 53 
7. 

3 10 

4 - 8 



on - P r o j e c t 
N-92 
Rank % 



1 
3 
2 
4 
4 



4 4 

10 

1 
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G . C 1 Jio s room 

2. Parent 

1 0 , P r inc 1 

1 . S tudor . 

■V . To a o rv;.' r ^ . 



r r ( ^ ! c r. 
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\) - V- .: -.1 :J o r C_. 



r ro i DC ^ 



'^on--}^ ro j Oct 
N-92 
Prink ^- 



i ' - ^ - n 1; 



Hank 
I *^ 1 



1 0 0 



N-il3 



37 
2 3 

1 n 



lank 

:_i 21 

1. ^2 

3 9 



t :ua^2 Ji c 



'V. v ^ ell, -Bl] 



C:1 .u^H rc>orn l^r^.; ■ r 1 3 7 2 2 6 

10. PrH nc i p'^i i 2 L 28 

9. To a char A i. do 3 14 3 12 

2, iat^ont 4 13 4 B 

1, ^Lud'i^nl 50 54 



1 0 1 
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I : o lp5 w:lth Injury 



6. ClaoBroo:;i TL^MCiiC^r 

2. Parent 
1. Stunenh 
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. Pe+fi grfu;^ AivM 



3 % f 



.J or 



no 



re (^Q€ rson , w'e r a -A — 

S re e A , s4 c .'e n 
■Hall. Vm lUi 



3,3 
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4. \ 
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IKaERtEDIATE GRADE PHOJBCT 

GROUP GUIDANOB SESSION 

Dg|^gjUSIj^IIM.^B5Tl-/]^H FACT (BEHAVIOR) Aim INFERCTCE 

Doacrlblr3.g nonvver'bal behavior Is a ooinples taski making 
inTorencGE (J^ntorpretations 3 from baliavlor may ba a^en more complex^ 
A staple pnla of thiiiiib coiarl b© a fact Is Klmt you see happanlng aiid 
GJi inf arenc© is what you thliilc happ©nede 

In oaah ©sample given determine * fact or Inf erance s 

Th© class was boinilngo 
2... Tho class was exciting^ 

students put their head on the deskn 
- _:__Ji^ Two students wei^e very Interastad In the lessor4o 

So Tsd raised his hand three times to answer qtiestionse 

__6e Ted was very Interested In the lessorie 



Ted did not iinderotand th© lesaone 
Ted looked down at the floor after each queBtione 



_^9^ Fiary neade much attention from the teacher^ 
^.0^ >!£iry^s shouldor Litlffoncd when the teacher touchafl h#r© 



Xv.Bt t&aehors see non-verbal behrvior and make Inferences i 

lo rns teacher asked a quastlon* He looks at Tom who is i:^a2ijijr t/irouKh 

the window at th© football f leldo 

F0S31BLS ^IITORBNCS 

I5 ^'om is bored^ 

2^ Tom does not midorstand the quastione 
3* Tom noeds time to thlnic about an answers 
^ h-^ Tom is tbJnklng about football practlee in 20 mlnutas^ 

i^o ktt^T the class, th© teacher roprlmancls a student for liis negative 
bohavior* During the teacher ?s conmonts. the student continuouglT 
loolcs at the floor^ 
POSSIBLE IHF^RErJCESi 

3o After each question asked by the tsacherj Bob entluiril ticali y 
raises his hand o -^^-.^^.^^jl. 

POSSIBIe INffEMCES J 
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pBSERVATIOH SYSTOM 



SEOOlraS 



M 
I 
N 
U 

i 

s 



i r 



10 



.20 



JQ- --35 ho 



-is. 



-1 



BEHAVIOR TO_jm OBSEHVED 
JOmmY t A SHORT CASE HISTOHY: 



Op 



Jbbxmy is a fouz'th cv-de boy who is slisht in build. In the 

ciassrooa he busiles lilraseir by stoalshtenlris books, fl.-lng" papers , 

erasing the board, or of ferine his helpins liS-nd to others - all 

um-equesced by the teacher. Johnny, when %b is sitting seldon sits ' still 

Slvf^S teacher that 90^ of his work la abouri/3 done / Johnny 

r^.S^ the children but he seema to have no eloss friend^, la 

lS2^1^;?f!;«i%3^ S^" ^ given asslsnment but appears to be able to 

In uQll actually coraploto the tasks = -j-o 

How to Help? 
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TEACHING SMVIRONMENT DATA ASSEMBLAGE 
TEDA Form 



BSERVATION AREA 



isplay of Student 
ork 



tudent Effort 
eGognition 



lassroom Materials 
ystcjm 



aaching Bulla cln 
oards 



NUMBER KEY" _ COMPONENT QUESTION 



2. 



4. 



Are student made or prepared items ^ papers ^ or 
objects visiblG to the observer? 



Is student work displayed? Is there evidence of 
student in--put in the room's physical appearance, 
i.e, honor role listing^ student projects? 



Does it appear to the observer that there is an 
internal orderliness to this classroom with regard 
to materials* items currently used by students? 



Are the charts ^ boards and/or exhibits in the class-- 
room designed to be open ended assists to learning? 



budent mating 
rrangement 



sacher^student 
cepared aids 



Ingoing Class 
rojects 



caching Aids 
irchased 



6, 



7. 



Does student seating differ from that considered 
iiraditional. , , rows separated by an aisle with teacher' 
desk at the front? 



Are various charts, grapsh^ displays, exhibits which 
are not commericially purchased used in the classroom? 

^ ' 111 

Is there evidence of student involvement in learning? 
Does the classroom reflect students "doing ^' for 
on^going class or school^wide projects? 



Are commerically prepared eKhibits displayed or 
aviilable to students? 
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TEACHING ENVIRONMENT DATA A SSEMBLAGE 
;CHOOL GRADE LEVEL __ DATE ROOM 



)BSERVED INDICATORS 


FATING 


RANKING 


COMMENTS 


* Display of Student Work 








Student Effort Recognition 








. Classroom Materials 
Systems 








. Teaching Bulletin Boards 








. Student Seauing 

ArEangement 








. Teacher- Student Prepared 
Aids 








, On--going Class Projects 






=— — — -ttt= 


. Teaching Aids ^ Purchased 
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DiispJ ay of B1^af1#int: War 



Htndrm^ Bit ait. ii^i.^^u^i^ 



hi if.. 
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Conpanyg 1973^ 
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Association, 



Pi-^incipal^ Cassel an 

Schools 
11314 South Spaulding 
Chicago, Illinois 60655 
Telephone t 31 2^238-^4973 



^1 1 



I^'loryj Eloae (MrsO 



Principal, Betsy Ross School 
6059 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Telephone i 312-288-5777 



Fowlke s , Sue C . (Mrs . ) 



Principal, Parkman School 
245 West 51st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
xelephone 



.....v.^^ '60609 
312^268-^441.0 
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